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Christ was catholic—with small “c 


Are Catholics Good Neighbors? 


By MAURICE S. SHEEHY 


iF | uRING the war I had 71 chap- 
| lains working under my 
| ~~} direction in the Pacific. 
Only 20 of them were Catholic. I 
came out of the Navy with min- 
isters of practically every non-Cath- 
olic religion in my innermost circle 
of friends. For the most part they 
were men of sincerity and high 


moral principle. At various times, 
62 non-Catholic chaplains invited 
me to say Mass aboard their ships. 
As a consequence, since the war, I 


do not “tolerate” Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists 
or Jews. I despise the word “tol- 
erate.” You do not tolerate people 
whom you sincerely and deeply 
like, and I like all my shipmates. 

I do not approve the tendency 
of some Catholics in this country 
to withdraw from social, business 
and political relations with those 
not of their own faith. A real Cath- 
olic cannot isolate himself: catholic 
means universal. 

Jesus Christ was catholic (note 


the small c, please) and His follow- 
ers ought to imitate him. He did 
not fear to dine with the Pharisee; 
He did not wait for an introduction 
to speak to the Samaritan woman at 
the well; He permitted a woman of 
the street to bathe His feet with 
tears; He admitted that He was a 
friend of sinners, afirming He had 
come not to destroy, but to save. 

Peter’s first great battle was with 
isolationists who did not want Gen- 
tiles admitted to the Church. He 
went to Rome to meet people, to 
talk to people. He wrote, “Be al- 
ways ready with an answer to 
everyone who asks a reason for the 
hope there is in you.” Evidently 
some of the first Christians were 
radiating joy and hope. 

The man who really blasted the 
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walls of isolationism in the early 
Church, however, was Paul. Had 
he lived in our day he, no doubt, 
would have talked to chambers of 
commerce, labor unions, manu- 
facturer’s associations, community 
chests, medical associations, travel- 
ers’ aid societies, social register 
groups, educational groups, boy’s 
clubs, Camp-fire girls, and to any 
organization working tor the com- 
mon good. (He did not, of course, 
nor did any other early Christian, 
take any part in pagan religious 
ceremonies.) At Antioch and Ephe- 
sus, Paul followed the same strat- 
egy. A pagan named Tyrannus had 
a school at Ephesus. All we know 
about it is that once Paul took it 
as a teaching rostrum. 

The Popes are catholic, with a 
small c. Take two as examples. 
Pope Pius XI wrote a letter called 
Caritate Christi which contains a 
statement shocking to isolationists. 
“, . . we spurred ail the children 
of the Church, and indeed all men 
of good will, to a holy rivalry in 
love and succor, whereby the ter- 
rible sufferings brought on human 
society by the economic crisis 
might be lightened.” 

Only the worst _ isolationists 
could be shocked by the Pope’s af- 
firmation that there are men of 
good will outside the Church. 

The next Pope, Pius XII, received 
tens of thousands of American boys 
at his audience regardless of their 
creeds. To all he gave his blessing. 
One former atheist left his presence 
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demanding that his Catholic chap- 
lain baptize him the next day. A 
Catholic chaplain even complained 
that the Pope seemed to give more 
time to non-Catholic ministers than 
to priests. 

A few years ago a group of 
American legislators called on Pope 
Pius XII. Included in the group 
was Senator Alben Barkley, now 
Vice-President. All were thrilled by 
the words and the presence of the 
Pope. Before his blessing could be 
asked, the Pope received one. Sen- 
ator Barkley jumped up, grasped 
his hand, and said, “God bless you, 
Pope, you are doing a wonderful 
job.” 

The same Pope in his 1941 Christ- 
mas message stated, “. every 
man who believes in God is num- 
bered among His partisans.” 

“How do you explain the friend- 
ly attitude of the Holy Father?” a 
prominent Jewish newspaperman 
once asked me. 

“He explains it himself,” I an- 
swered. “You know. he works for 
you. Whenever he writes an im- 
portant communication, he begins, 
‘Pius XII, the servant of the serv- 
ants of God. He considers himself 
the servant otf all who believe in 
God. In 1942 he wrote: “We turn to 
all those who are united with us at 
least by the bond of faith in God.’” 

“And what does he ask us to 
do?” continued the newspaper 
man. 

“He asks us all,” I answered, “to 
unite and to collaborate toward the 
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renewal of society in spirit and in 
truth.” 

I teach religion at the Catholic 
University of America. The Uni- 
versity has always admitted non- 
Catholic students. Fifteen years ago 
special courses in religion were in- 
stituted for those who wanted 
them. Now, all non-Catholic under- 
graduates are required to take two 
years of religious instruction. The 
results in changed attitudes toward 
Catholicism justify the policy. In 
the courses the fundamentals of 
morality and of religion are em- 
phasized. At the present time, in 
one class which I have been teach- 
ing, 14 religious groups are repre- 
sented among 49 students, seven of 
whom, after one semester, indicated 
a desire to become Catholics. 

Where there is a lack of Catholic 
influence, the lack is often due to 
some kind of isolationist policy. I 
knew a young Catholic priest in 
the last war who had more than 
100 converts within 12 months. 
They were brought to him by Cath- 
olic boys who made it a point to 
make friends with those not of the 
Catholic faith. The great Catholic 
minds in law and medicine, in 
finance and in industry, should 
share their faith in wider areas. 
Catholic laity are dealing with top 
level minds all the time. They can 
talk in technical and professional 
idiom. They have solutions to the 
social and political problems of our 
day which only those who have the 
Catholic tradition can apply. His- 
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tory is repeating itself. By the Prov- 
idence of God the highways of. the 
mighty Roman Empire became 
pathways for the Apostles. The 
U.S. now has so strategic an im- 
portance that it looks like Provi- 
dence may preserve Christianity in 
the world through the citizens of 
this country. But Catholics have to 
begin locally by being friendly. 

A distinguished archbishop on the 
West Coast when addressing laymen 
of other religions, would customari- 
ly say, “I am your Archbishop.” 
Sometimes a slight titter arose from 
a table, but most of the men looked 
astonished. Why did he say this? 
He knew that upon him depended 
the salvation of non-Catholics as 
well as Catholics. He had to make 
opportunities to reach the non- 
Catholic mind. The Church knows 
that the collaboration of all men 
of good will is the way to peace in 
our families, our community, in 
our nation and with other nations. 

The words of Pope Pius XII 
spoken at Christmas, 1947, point 
the way: “The human race will be 
powerless to emerge from the pres- 
ent crisis and desolation, and to go 
forward to a more harmonious fu- 
ture, unless it restrain and control 
the forces of division and discord 
by means of a sincere spirit of 
brotherhood uniting all classes, all 
races, and all nations with one 
bond of love. We launch such an 
appeal because we see the spirit of 
brotherhood being _ stifled and 


crushed.” 








Rich rewards come through the magic of courage 
and self-reliance 


I See in the Dark 


By MARIO PIERONI as told to VANCE PACKARD 


Condensed from the American Magazine* 


OFTEN wondered when I was 

a youngster what a skyscrap- 

er was like. One sunny after- 
noon I found out. With my brother 
Charles and some other youngsters 
I climbed the steel framework of 
the four-story YWCA building be- 
ing put up in my home town of 
Muncie, Ind. That was our nearest 
thing to a skyscraper. 

Vividly I remember climbing 
ladders, walking very carefully 
along planks that sank under my 
weight, and crawling on my hands 
and knees along steel girders. As I 
crawled I kept my left 
hand on my brother’s 
hip. That was a neces- 
sary precaution, because 
I was blind. 

When we reached the 
top we laughed, and sat 
swinging our feet from 
the girder. Charlie said, 

“Listen, Mario; I’m go- 
ing to spit.” It seemed 
an awfully long time 
before I heard his spit 
ping against some sheet 
metal on the ground. 
The boys saw me shiver 


in excitement, and began dropping 
marbles and bits of metal for me 
to hear. Wowie! 

If I hadn’t been allowed such 
exciting experiences as a child, I 
might never have dared to hope 
for the deeper satisfactions of nor- 
mal adult life, such as the thrills a 


. man’s family will give him when 


he least expects it. My wife Jane, 
like me, is blind, but our three 
youngsters all have normal vision. 
Imagine the pride I felt the day 
that our oldest daughter, Anne, 
at the age of four, surprised me by 
saying, “Listen, daddy; 
I’m going to read.” And 
she did. 

When I was a boy, 
people used to warn my 
dad that he was a darn- 
ed fool to let me do 
crazy stunts hike climb- 
ing over the YWCA 
building. But dad didn’t 
agree. He was an Italian 
immigrant who had 
managed to acquire his 
own small confectionery 
store in Muncie. He 
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most rugged of individualists, and 
cherished . a fierce belief that every 
person should stand on his own 
two feet. 

I’m sure it must have galled him 
when I started ge.ng blind from 
glaucoma in infancy. My tear ducts 
became clogged and my eyeballs 
hardened. He spent every cent he 
could borrow trying to save my 
sight. But today my only visual 


memory is a pile of black coal, part- 
that lay 


ly covered by white snow, 
outside my window. 

Dad indoctrinated Charlie, who 
was three years older than I, in the 
idea that it was his responsibility 
to see that I learn to take care of 
myself and be a boy among boys. 
Charlie fulfilled this with a venge- 
ance, because he wanted no al- 
batross on his neck. I learned about 
railroad locomotives by climbing 
all over several of them with him, 
and I even stuck my head into an 
unfired boiler. Charlie taught me 
to swim, typically, at a notoriously 
dangerous flooded stone quarry 
outside town where swimming was 
prohibited. That, of course, made 
it more exciting. In one adventur- 
ous moment, we ran away from 
home together, and crept back 
sheepishly the same night. One 
summer, when he and I visited our 
grandparents in Italy’s Tuscany, we 
climbed a 6,000-foot peak. 

Charlie taught me to ride a bike. 
He rode beside me, and kept up a 
continual stream of talk. The sound 
of his voice guided me. A couple of 
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years later he tried to teach me to 
drive his jalopy, and succeeded. He 
sat behind me in the car and placed 
his hands on my two shoulders. I 
steered according to the pressure he 
exerted. 

One day, as we were driving 
merrily along a country road, I was 
looking back over my shoulder and 
chatting with Charlie and another 
fellow in the back seat. A lady in 
a front yard we were passing 
screamed. I slammed on the brakes. 
She shouted, “Young man, I sug- 
gest you keep your eyes on the 
road!” Charlie said, “Oh, he doesn’t 
need to watch the road.” And I 
drove on. She must have been puz- 
zled. 

Whatever Charlie did, I wanted 
to do too, so that he would be 
proud of me. I followed him into 
the Boy Scouts and got ten merit 
badges. In school I fell quite a ways 
behind him, because I had to spend 
some time at a special school for 
the blind. But when he went to 
Notre Dame university to study 
law, I resolved to do the same 
thing, and did it. For years, our 
father worked 16 hours a day in his 
store to see us through college. 
When Charlie became a lawyer, my 
ambition was to become his law 
partner. Today you will find listed 
in the Muncie phone book the law 
firm, “Pieroni, Pieroni & Hynes.” 
That’s us. 

Several years ago Charlie was 
elected to a term as judge of the 
city court. I was not happy until 
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I had achieved that honor, too. 
Now, every morning, six days a 
week, I preside. Uno, my Seeing 
Eye dog, leads me into court and 
sits patiently as I listen to other 
people’s troubles. 

Our friends joke that there is one 
important respect in which I have 
not caught up with Charlie yet. He 
and his wife have eight children 
(thanks partly to two sets of 
twins), whereas Jane and I have 
only three: Anne, 7; Johnny, 4; 
and our baby Rita, 4 months. Char- 
lie and his family live two blocks 
away from us; and my parents, 


who are retired, live next door to 

us. We're a pretty chummy clan. 
At the time Jane and I married, 

people warned us that it is folly for 


two blind persons to marry. Who 
would take care of us, they asked 
discreetly? And what if, perchance, 
we happened to have children? 
Who would look after them and 
keep them from starving? 

The public assumes that two 
blind parents would be incapable 
of raising a family decently. A few 
weeks ago Jane was taking our 
baby, in the bus, to the doctor for 
its regular checkup. Anne and 
Johnny were with her. Jane heard 
two women talking about her. (For 
some reason people assume that 
blind people can’t hear well, 
either!) One woman said clearly to 
the other, “Well, it’s nice that at 
least the children can see. How on 
earth does she manage?” 

Jane has raised all our children 
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by herself, right from birth. She 
sterilizes the bottles, feeds the baby, 
changes the diapers, and takes care 
of the child if it becomes ill. (With- 
out sight you can tell that a child 
is becoming sick by the change in 
its behavior pattern. It becomes 
cranky or too quiet.) All three of 
our children, the doctor says, have 
been remarkably healthy. 

I don’t suppose Rita realizes yet 
that her parents are blind. She’s 
just starting to see, herself. The 
other two children became well 
aware of our blindness before they 
were a year old. They would hold 
up something for us to see that they 
were excited about. We were sup- 
posed to cheer our approval. They 
soon found they could get our reac- 
tion only if they placed the object 
in our hands. 

Outsiders have noticed that both 
Anne and Johnny have an unusual 
gift of gab for their ages, even 
when their mouths are jammed 
with bubble gum. They have devel- 
oped it from years of patiently ex- 
plaining and describing things to 
their parents. 

One night when we were sitting 
on the porch, I asked Anne, who 
was then five, “What do you see 
in the sky tonight?” 

“There is a moon,” she answered. 

“How does it look?” 

“Tonight,” she said, “it is all put 
together.” 

Anne learned to read largely 
from looking at bus signs and food 
labels whenever she accompanied 
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her mother on shopping trips. Now 
she whips through a different book 
every night, and her teacher says 
she is several years ahead of her age 
level in reading. In subjects such as 
arithmetic, however, where our 
blindness has not been a factor, she 
is quite unexceptional. 

Ordinarily parents inspect chil- 
dren before letting them go out, 
but at our house our children in- 
spect us. Johnny and Anne are 
quick to tell me if my shoes need 
shining, if I have gravy spots on 
my suit, or if my hair is getting 
shaggy. As in most families, our 
children have their days when they 
are unruly, sassy, or just plain 
ornery. My wife is a fundamental- 
ist on discipline, and keeps a fly 
swatter by the refrigerator. When 
she dives for that swatter, even the 
dog looks frightened. 

Anne may be acting like a little 
hellion at home, but the instant she 
is in public with her mother or me 
she is a model little lady full of 
consideration, and holds her head 
high. Outside the home she appar- 
ently considers us her responsibil- 
ity. When Anne was five she was 
taken by the mother of one of her 
kindergarten playmates to a mati- 
nee of Walt Disney’s Bambi. When 
the woman discovered that Anne 
was unfamiliar with the story, she 
asked, “Anne, hasn’t your father 
ever read that story to you?” 

With great dignity and delicacy 
Anne replied, “Well, you see, my 
father has a Seeing Eye dog.” 


The woman was deeply morti- 
fied by what she felt was a faux 
pas. We learned about the incident 
because she was worried about 
what Anne might say and called 
me to explain what happened. 
Anne never mentioned it. 

Jane and I have always sought 
to run our home in a normal pat- 
tern, because we want our children 
to have a normal environment. 
Even before our children started 
arriving, we had placed paintings 
on our walls, and Jane was always 
careful to see that each room had 
a harmonious color scheme. (She 


2 ne lad, like himself, was blind. 
The old man spoke softly and 
slowly. 

“Yellow,” he said, “is the fra- 
grance of falling leaves. Silver is 
the tinkling of Christmas bells. 
White is a pleasant dream. Pink 
is the softness of a baby’s tender 
skin. Red? Red is the heat of an 
afternoon in July. Red is also loud 
laughter. Green I would call the 
first day of spring. Blue is the 
strangeness of the unknown. 
Sometimes, it can be warm, but it 
is usually cool, like a frosty wind. 
Blue is the feeling of rain on your 
face, and the touch of snow. And 
gray,” he sighed, “is the funeral 
color, the feeling of utter silence 
in St. Angela’s church.” 


Tom Conroy in the Precious 
Blood Messenger (June °49). 
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went blind a little later than I did 
so that she has some recollection of 
what purple and tan and maroon 
really look like. I have ideas, but 
they may be wildly inaccurate.) 

When I step into our hall closet 
to get my coat at night I always 
snap on the closet light. That is an 
automatic habit, and I am not even 
aware that I do it. Probably it looks 
pretty silly to a guest. It stems from 
my strong desire to behave just like 
anybody else. Even before we had 
children, Jane always tried to re- 
member to snap on the lights when 
it started getting dark outside, and 
schooled herself in the time that 
darkness sets in at different seasons. 
One night she forgot, and we ate 
our supper with the house in black- 
ness. We have always wanted the 
lights on so that our friends will 
know we are home and will drop 
in to see us. 

A source of pleasure for our 
whole family is our radio-phono- 
graph. The youngsters are develop- 
ing our fondness for symphonies, 
and Jane and I enjoy the children’s 
records. Also, to amuse ourselves at 
night, we play rummy (with a 
marked deck) and Chinese check- 
ers. Jane enjoys going to the movies 
with Anne, who keeps her posted 
on scene changes, which is all a 
blind person needs to follow a 
movie adequately. 

Some of the normal hazards in 
any household are heightened, of 
course, in ours. Since we can’t keep 
our eyes on knives and scissors, 


Jane and I have to keep them hid- 
den from the younger children. 
And when Johnny is given crayons 
or paints or a pencil he must turn 
them in-the minute he is through 
with them. The one time we slip- 
ped up on this Anne reported that 
Johnny had made a wavy line half- 
way around the living-room walls! 

Toys left in the middle of the 
living-room floor are real hazards 
for Jane and me. Johnny does try 
to keep his trucks out of the way. 
But sometimes, when he has friends 
in to play, they forget. If he sees 
Jane about to trip over a fire truck 
he'll pound the floor and shout a 
warning. 

Every mother worries about her 
children running off. With us, once 
the child is outside the yard, we 
are helpless. For any child, most of 
the fun is in having a grownup 
chase after him. When Johnny was 
18 months old he ran out the gate, 
which had become unlatched. Jane 
was about six feet behind him, and 
he was teasing her to chase him. 
Cars were whirling by. She froze 
in her tracks. As calmly as she 
could, she said, “If you want to be 
run over, go on, but I’m going 
back.” With her heart pounding, 
she turned and went back up the 
steps toward the door. Johnny tag- 
ged after her! 

Since my boyhood days with 
Charlie, I have never got over my 
pleasure in exploring the world 
about me. Almost every Sunday 
afternoon Johnny, Anne, and I take 
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an excursion. Some days we go to 
the railroad yards, where we in- 
spect the cars and watch the long 
trains go by. Johnny and I count 
the freight cars (I do it by the 
rhythmic rail clicks), while Anne 
reads to us the inscriptions on each 
car. On other days we go to a fire- 
house or a milk station. And some 
days we have fun window-shop- 
ping. 

One of the great pleasures for 
Jane and me has been to explore 
strange cities, which we often do 
alone. Coastal cities have altogether 
different smells and feelings than 
midwestern cities. In downtown 
Boston, for example, you not only 
get the tang of salt water, but the 
odor of the fish being unloaded at 
the wharfs. In Akron, Ohio, the 
air is drier, and scented by rubber. 
Walking down a street in a strange 
town on a warm day is also excit- 
ing. A blind person can have fun 
spotting the 10c stores, the barber- 
shops, the drugstores, and the 
butcher shops by their distinctive 
smells. I enjoy trips on the train. 
I like to walk up and down the 
aisles and go into the club car to 
find interesting people to chat with. 
(A blind person gets nothing, of 
course, from the scenery.) Every 
new person I meet broadens my 
knowledge of the world. 

One night while I was walking 


my dog in Grant Park, Chicago, I 


got to chatting with an honest-to- 
goodness old-time gold prospector 
who was now retired and making 
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a hobby of astronomy. He had his 
telescope set up in the park when 
I met him. For two fascinating 
hours I learned about exploring for 
gold and exploring the sky. 

Jane and I not only get a great 
deal of satisfaction out of meeting 
individual persons but also in being 
with crowds. Every year we go 
(along with a sighted couple we 
know) to a Notre Dame football 
game. Going to the game is much 
more exciting than hearing it on 
the radio, because you get the at- 
mosphere and the wonderful feel- 
ing of surging about in a crowd. I 
confess that when we get in a 
crowd, I like to do my share of 
pushing. 

When at home in Muncie, I try 
to walk at least three miles a day. 
If the weather is good, I walk from 
my ofhce to my home, which 
about 25 city blocks away. Uno sees 
that I stay on the sidewalk, keeps 
me from hitting obstacles or walk- 
ing in puddles, and leads me across 
streets safely. I was at first reluctant 
to get a dog, because, cherishing 
my growing self-reliance, I was 
afraid a dog might hamper my in- 
dependence of movement. I feared ~ 
that the dog would become the 
boss. But that is not the situation at 
all. The human remains the com- 
plete master. He has to know ex- 
actly where he wants to go and the 
route he wants to take. The dog is 
simply the escort who keeps you 
out of trouble en route. If the mas-, 
ter becomes nervous or befuddled, 
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the dog will become nervous or 
befuddled, too. As a team, how- 
ever, a blind man and a dog can 
go just about anywhere the master 
pleases, without difficulty, if the 
master has a clear picture of the 
route. When I first got Uno at 
the Seeing Eye headquarters at 
Morristown, N.J., I took him to 
Newark, and we had a tryout on 
a five-cornered intersection there 
that is supposed to be the second 
busiest intersection in the world. It 
was then I knew I wanted Uno. 

At home I cultivated my self-re- 
liance by such necessary chores as 
firing my own coal furnace (until 
we recently switched to oil). This 
summer I hope to start a garden. I 
shall have an advantage over my 
neighbors, because I can do my 
weeding after dark! 

Mostly, however, at home I just 
sit in gaping admiration at the 
self-reliance Jane shows in running 
our household. She has a positive 
passion for it. The only outside help 
she will allow is a cleaning woman 
once a week. Jane does all her own 
cooking and most of her ironing 
and washing. As a cook, she rates 
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with the best. Her potato salad 
won a special commendation at a 
church supper. She has a modern 
electric stove with special dials that 
give her easy fingertip control. And 
she gets her recipes from Our Spe- 
cial, the women’s magazine for the 
blind that prints recipes in braille. 
But that is about all that is “special” 
about her kitchen. Mainly, she re- 
lies on having a place for every- 
thing, so that she knows where it 
is. Also, we have an automatic dish- 
washer, which vastly simplifies her 
work. The other day Jane surprised 
me by demonstrating that she can 
tell just by the feel of a package of 
frozen food whether it is peas, 
string beans, or chicken. Each pack- 
age, she says, has a distinctive feel 
of bumpiness. 

Jane and I have learned that self- 
reliance is a precious asset. It is no 
fun to be smothered with kindness. 

I keep looking forward because 
there are so many things I wish 
to do. There are so many people 
I wish to know better, so many 
things I wish to learn to do better, 
and so many places my family and 
I wish to explore. 
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Wirn grim persistence, two Sisters thrust impotent umbrellas against swirling 
sheets of rain. “It isn’t raining rain to me,” began one. Her companion shot 
her a glance calculated to raise steam from the sodden serge and liquid linen. 
They came upon a ragged little girl quietly playing near a parking lot. 
Blobs of motor oil mingled with the mud. The child was drawing a stick 
this way and that through the ugly puddles. The Sisters asked, “What are 


” 


you doing? 


The ragamuffn lifted a cherubic, 
bows,” she answered. “Would you like to do it, too?” 


rain-drenched face. “I’m making wain- 


Sister Mary Gilbert. 








The need of our nation today is great. We must have 
both priests and soldiers 


Flrmy or Seminary 


Condensed from the Vocational Digest* 


ocaTions to the Religious life 

and the priesthood always 

suffer during times of na- 
tional emergency which call for 
military training. Then young men 
hesitate to enter a seminary. They 
fear the criticism of those who igno- 
rantly and unjustly misjudge inten- 
tions. 

But no seminary will have any- 
thing to do with an applicant who 
is trying to avoid the draft. Su- 
periors of seminaries, always care- 
ful to screen candidates, are even 
more watchful in times like these. 
They seek to be sure every vocation 
is genuine. They know a young 
man who enters with false motives 
will never stand the rigors of semi- 
nary life. They know, too, that 
should a candidate slip through the 
examining process and be accepted 
despite bad motives, seminary au- 
thorities will find him out and deal 
with him in short order. 

The Ist World War records show 
that there was no sizable increase 
in seminary enrollment during the 
war years. The big increase came 
after the war. 

Our concern today is with those 


young men who for some time 
have been praying fervently and 
thinking seriously of a Religious or 
priestly vocation. In normal times 
such young men would enter. In 
times like the present there is even 
more reason for them to do so. 
Because of the turmoil in Europe 
since 1939, vocations there have 
been insufficient to take care of 


ordinary educational and parochial 
needs. Missions in every part of the 
world are calling for recruits. Di- 


oceses and Religious Communities 
in this country must bear the bur- 
den of supplying personnel for the 
Church at home and in the mis- 
sions. 

Our government wants priests. 
It knows the grand work they have 
done as chaplains. The U.S. wants 
them and needs them as religious 
and moral leaders at home. The 
government does not want to cut 
off the supply of chaplains for the 
armed forces nor priests for the 
home front. It provides a special 
classification, exempting vocation 
candidates from military service in 
order that they may study to be 
priests or Brothers. 


*Notre Dame, Ind. Winter 1950-51. 11 
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People who say it is unpatriotic 
to enter a seminary now are not 
considering all these facts. Finally, 
a young man considering the priest- 
hood or Religious life knows 
whether he is on the square. God 
knows, too. What difference does it 
make what others may think? 

A Marine in the Ist World War 
sums it up well. Somewhere in the 
South Pacific he received a letter 
from a pal studying for the priest- 
hood back in the States. The war 
mews was bad. Our troops were 
taking a licking. The Marine’s sem- 
inary friend wanted to quit and 
enlist. But he was advised to stay 


Flights of 


An embalmed smile.— William Lob- 


dell. 

Round-shouldered as a bumblebee. 
—Robert Switzer. 

A ‘government job in the swivel 
service.— Walter Winchell. 

She returned his glances unopened. 
—Ralph Osborne. 

Clean as a guest towel.—Gay At- 
Janta. 


A hat with delirium trimmin’s.— 


R. C. 


where he was. This is the Marine’s 
reply to his seminary pal: 

“Dear Joe: We are killing and 
being killed because we are at war 
and have been trained to kill. You 
are not being trained to kill but to 
give life, Christ’s Life. Your job is 
not to teach men to wage war but 
to teach them to live in peace. Be- 
lieve me, there are countless more 
souls to save in this mad world 
than there are to kill. There’s more 
sense to life in peace than to death 
in war. Stay put. When this mess 
is over, you and the forces of reli- 
gion and right will have your day. 
Pray for us. Bill.” 


Fancy 


The odds and endlesses of house- 
keeping.—Lib Noble. 


Taxicabs drowsing at the curb— 
Dorothy Aldis. 

Tugboats shooting the air full of 
sharp, white toots—George Sessions 
Perry. 

The striking of the hour drove a 
nail into the stillness —Marie Cecilia 


Buehrle. 


Raindrops hung hopelessly from the 
eaves, lost their grip, and fell to the 
ground.—Armand M. Nigro. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 





They are vegetarians with black “spectacles*; and they can’t 
stand being fenced in 


Pandas Live in Szechwan 


3y WILLY LEY 


Condensed from a book* 


MONG many bo- 
tanical species 
named after 
Abbé Jean Pierre Ar- 
mand David, because 
he discovered them, are 
a lily, a peach, and a 
tree. Not named after 
him was his greatest 
discovery: the giant 
panda. 
Father David trav- 
eled in China in the 
1860’s. The Chinese he 
talked to told him twe 
kinds of bears lived in 
the province of Szechwan, one dark 
and one mostly white. They called 
the white one bei-shun. 
Szechwan province is located 
roughly under the 30th degree of 
northern latitude. The 30th parallel 
runs south of Europe through Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, Libya, Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, all of them spelling 
sand and heat. In the Western 
hemisphere, St. Augustine, Fla., 
New Orleans, and Austin, Texas, 
are about on the 30th parallel. 
But the few persons who had 
been in those sections of inner 


*Dragons in Amber. Copyright, 1949, 1951 


the Viking Press, New York City. 


China reported that 
heat did not trouble 
them; in fact, it was 
often quite cold. The 
land was _ generally 
high above sea level. 
And although the 
area was cold, with 
frequent snow, it had 
some tropical charac- 
teristics. Bamboo, for 
example, which prefers 
wet-warm jungles, was 
said to thrive at the 
11,000 and even 13,000- 
foot altitudes. Its long 
reedy stems sometimes bent under 
loads of snow. Among this impos- 
sible high-altitude bamboo, pretty 
rhododendrons were said to grow 
and flower, also some varieties of 
magnolia. All this did not seem to 
make much sense. 

The accepted explanation is that 
this area was once actually a semi- 
tropical plain before geological 
forces began to build mountains. 
Presumably some plants and ani- 
mals could not adapt to the gradu- 
ally cooling climate, and either emi- 
grated or became locally extinct. 


, by the author. Reprinted with permission of 
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The ones that could adapt did so. 
Among them was that legendary 
“white bear” of the bamboo forest 
in the snow mountains. 

It is not quite clear from Father 
David’s diaries whether he had 
doubted the story “of the “white 
bear.” He just wrote down what 
he experienced and saw. The giant 
panda first appears under the date 
of March 11, 1869. Father David 
had gone on an excursion, and 
when he and his companions re- 
turned, they found themselves in- 
vited for tea with Li, the principal 
landowner in the valley. In Li’s 
house he saw the pelt of a giant 
panda. His hunters promised that 
they would certainly obtain one for 
him very shortly. 

“Very shortly” can mean a lot of 
things in China; in this case it 
meant 12 days. The hunters caught 
a young giant panda alive, but 
killed it so that they could carry it 
more easily. Father David noted 
that the colors were the same as 
those he had observed on the fur 
of the adult specimen in the Li 
home. Its color was generally white, 
but it had black hind legs, forelegs, 
ears, and muzzle, and black “spec- 
tacles.” Father David also noted 
that the soles of the feet were hairy, 
which is not typical for bears, but 
he thought that it was a different 
kind of bear. 

On April 1, another giant panda 
was brought in, this time one which 
the hunters claimed was _ fully 
grown. Unfortunately, Father Da- 


April 


vid did not record its weight, but 
we now know that a strong male 
can weigh up to 300 pounds. 

On April 6, the Abbé got, not a 
giant, but a “lesser” panda. He 
knew that the lesser panda was al- 
ready known to science, but he 
wrote down what his hunters told 
him: that it lives in holes and on 
trees, and that its food is “vegetable 
or animal, depending on occasion,” 
and that the Chinese call it “moun- 
tain child” because of its childlike 
cries. 

Another lesser panda came in the 
following day, alive. Father David 
noted that its paws and head were 
like those of the bei-shun, except in 
size, of course; a lesser panda never 
measures more than two feet from 
the nose to the root of the tail. The 
tail was 16 inches long. The stom- 
ach was full of leaves. 

The original discoverer of the 
lesser panda was the British natur- 
alist Hardwicke. Three such pandas 
had been caught, but only one of 
them survived the long trip to Lon- 
don. The animal was in a deplor- 
able condition, too weak to stand 
on its legs, barely capable of crawl- 
ing on the floor, sick and dirty. 
During the long sea voyage it may 
have been seasick. And its food had 
consisted of dried grass, fresh grass 
on occasion, boiled rice, and milk. 

Since nobody had ever kept a 
lesser panda as a pet, an improved 
diet had to be found by trial and 
error. Professor Bartlett, who took 
charge of it, tried chicken and 
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boiled rabbit; the panda did not 
accept either. He tried milk, sweet- 
ened with sugar and with an egg 
yolk or two mixed in. That worked. 
He tried tea with sugar, with the 
addition of cornmeal or ground 
green peas. The panda took that, 
too, and improved visibly. After a 
few days, Bartlett dared to let it out 
into an enclosed garden. The panda 
at once pounced upon some rose- 
bushes, ate a few young shoots and 
leaves, then found some unripe ap- 
ples on the ground and ate those, 
and began looking, successfully, for 
berries. 

Professor Bartlett feared that the 
animal might have a relapse because 
of this sudden spree of feeding on 
things which certainly did not grow 
on Tibetan mountains. His fears 
were completely unfounded. The 
panda, eating roses and unripe ap- 
ples, improved beautifully, grew 
new fur, and seemed, in general, in 
the best of health. But it never be- 
came really tame; it was always on 
guard, nervous, and given to sud- 
den violence. The other lesser pan- 
das which have been imported 
sometimes behave similarly, some- 
times not. Apparently it is mostly 
a matter of individual tempera- 
ment, not a characteristic of the 
species. 

But meanwhile, Father David had 
discovered the dei-shun, our well- 
known giant panda. There were 
four skins in the museum in Paris, 
and for more than a decade all sci- 
entific knowledge rested on the 
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four skins. The bei-shun was still 
thought to be a bear, and the Ger- 
mans began advocating “harlequin 
bear” as a popular name for the 
animal. Anybody who has ever 
watched a giant panda clown will 
have to admit that the name would 
have been highly descriptive. But 
the name did not stick; there were 
not enough people then who knew 
about the animal. 

In spite of a generally bearlike 
appearance, the pandas were obvi- 
ously not bears. Their teeth showed 
what was known anyway: that they 
were vegetarians. 

It was not until 1929 that a panda 
was shot by a white man. More pre- 
cisely, it was shot by two white 
men, Kermit and Theodore Roose- 
velt, the sons of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. They had set out on a 
hunt with the understanding that 
the one who saw a panda first 
would notify the other, if circum- 
stances permitted, so that both 
could fire together. 

It happened just that way, impos- 
sible though it may seem to any 
hunter. The first and only giant 
panda they encountered was shot 
literally by the brothers Roosevelt. 
It is now on exhibit in Chicago. 
Another giant panda was bagged 
by the Marshall Field Zoological 
expedition to Southeast Asia in 
1930-32, which was led by Floyd 
Tangier Smith. 

Thus the two expeditions not 
only yielded a museum specimen 
apiece; they also showed where the 
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giant panda could be found. The 
habitat of the lesser panda had been 
known to be just south of the Hi- 
malaya range. The giant panda had 
been taken first at the eastern end 
of the lesser panda’s habitat, but 
nobody could be sure where else it 
might be found. In 1932 it became 
certain that the giant panda oc- 
curred only in western Szechwan 
province; the total habitat is a 
mountainous district, measuring 
only some 75 miles from west to 
east and about 400 miles north and 
south, 

The next problem was to get one 
alive. Smith seems to be the first 
who succeeded. In 1936 he captured 
a giant panda which was destined 
for the London Zoological Garden. 
But the beast died in Singapore. 

Smith had headed the Marshall 
Field expedition, and had been asso- 
ciated with William H. Harkness, 
Jr.. who died suddenly in Shanghai 
early in 1936. His widow, Mrs. 
Ruth Harkness, then decided to 
carry on the work, and went to 
China in 1937. She captured a fe- 
male panda cub, named Su-lin, and 
got it safely to the Brookfield zoo 
in Chicago. 

Su-lin could not stand captivity; 
she died in March, 1938. Mean- 
while, Mrs. Harkness had gone 
back to China and had obtained 
another female panda cub, which 
was named Mei-mei. Mei-mei was 
also shipped to Chicago. And a few 
days after Su-lin’s death, Smith 
came back from an expedition 


which had obtained four young 
pandas, three of them males. He 
arrived in Chengtu with his catch 
on April 3, 1938. 

Early in the summer of 1938 
Frank Dickinson, a missionary at- 
tached to the Union University of 
Chengtu, cabled to New York that 
he had obtained a panda cub from 
natives. Almost on the spot, the cub 
was named Pandora, and it arrived 
safely in New York on June 10, 
1938. It later became a major attrac- 
tion at the New York World’s Fair 
in 1939-40, 

In April, 1939, the Chinese For- 
eign office notified all governments 
that it intended to keep the giant 
panda alive on its home grounds, 
and that further attempts to secure 
giant pandas would not be encour- 
aged by the Chinese government. 
Exceptions might be made in the 
case of a reputable scientific institu- 
tion. In October, 1939, the “last per- 
mit” was given for the export of a 
panda cub, destination Chicago. 

And, in 1941, there was some- 
thing like an absolutely final per- 
mit: two panda cubs were given to 
the New York Zoological society as 
a present of the Chinese govern- 
ment to express China’s apprecia- 
tion for American United China 
Relief. 

Since then, to the best of my 
knowledge and ability to find out, 
no giant panda has left China. Nor 
has there been any news about the 
fate of the panda in its native habi- 
tat. 
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The incurable disease that killed Lou Gehrig is being 
fought to a standsull 


Reprieve From a Creeping Death 


By MIRIAM ZELLER GROSS 


Condensed from McCall’s* 


MAGINE yourself doomed to 
die from a mysterious, incur- 
able disease. Your doctor has 

told you, “There isn’t any hope. 
Soon you will be in a wheel chair. 
As the condition progresses, and it 
always does, you can only take to 
your bed and wait for death.” 

Not very nice to imagine, is it? 
Yet, only by putting yourself in the 
place of someone stricken by the 
nerve-killer, multiple sclerosis, can 
you understand the despair it 
causes. Nor can you appreciate the 
meaning of the fight being waged 
against it at the M.S. clinic of St. 
Joseph’s hospital in Tacoma, Wash. 

At St. Joseph’s, 
multiple sclerosis 
is being arrested 
in one victim in 
six. Others get 
some relief. Many 
leave their beds 
for the first time 
in years. One 
man unable to 
move so much as 
a toe for seven 
years walked 
again within a 





week after he entered the hospital. 
There is surprising hope for vic- 
tims of multiple sclerosis, provided, 
of course, important nerves are not 
dead. Nerves that appear dead can 
sometimes be revitalized. Dr. Hin- 
ton D. Jonez, director of the clinic, 
relates that two of his patients had 
been diagnosed as totally blind. One 
had even received insurance bene- 
fits on the basis of total disability. 

Today both enjoy normal vision. 
Few persons knew anything about 
multiple sclerosis (also called’ 
“creeping paralysis” or simply 
“M.S.”) until it took the life of 
baseball star Lou Gehrig. Today 
the disease is uns 
derstood to be 
fairly commofm 
and far moré 
prevalent thaa 
polio, which its 
crippling effects 

resemble. 

Most M.S. vic- 
tims are between 
20 and 40. They 
may suffer a few 
weeksor for 
years, constantly 


*230 Park Ave., New York City 17. December, 1950. 17 
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growing worse. Often they are 
shunted into depressing institutions 
for incurables. 

Symptoms vary, but usually in- 
clude a staggering gait, double vi- 
sion, tremors, and speech defects. 
Often the symptoms unfairly label 
victims as psychotics or alcoholics. 
Deafness, blindness, paralysis, and 
mental changes occur as the condi- 
tion progresses. Like some fiendish 
hit-and-run killer, M.S. may strike, 
allow the victim to recover partially, 
then strike again, over and over. 
The victim grows weaker each time, 
until he can no longer rise. 

Jack Franklin’s experience indi- 
cates the unhappy misunderstand- 
ing that M.S. victims may meet. 
Jack was stationed at Dutch harbor 
in the Aleutians. He suddenly no- 
ticed a numb spot on one leg. The 
numbness left, then returned in a 
larger area. Soon, half his body 
lacked sensation. “I could have cut 
myself in two,” he says. “One half 
had no feeling.” 

The examining physicians found 
nothing wrong. “Nothing but 
nerves,” they reported. When his 
eyes failed, Jack was sent to an eye 
specialist at Kodiak. This man said, 
“Snow blindness plus nerves,” and 
sent him to yet another island to 
get glasses. When Jack could not 
walk without staggering, he was 
discharged as a mental case and 
sent to a veterans’ hospital. Happily, 
he is now at Tacoma and steadily 
getting better. 

M.S. symptoms are caused by 


April 


damage to the myelin sheaths, or 
fatty coverings, which normally 
protect all nerve fibers. These 
sheaths are like the insulation 
around an electric wire. Just as 
damaged insulation causes short cir- 
cuits, so injured sheaths prevent 
nerves from delivering brain mes- 
sages properly. Messages distorted 
and weakened may finally stop en- 
tirely. 

Doctors as a rule classify M.S. 
among “nervous and mental dis- 
eases,” although no one has actually 
proved why nerve coverings disin- 
tegrate. Several years ago Dr. Bay- 
ard T. Horton, well-known aller- 
gist of the Mayo clinic, became 
convinced that M.S. is caused by al- 
lergic reactions. Acting on Dr. Hor- 
ton’s advice, Dr. Jonez, also an 
allergist, followed the suggested 
treatment with a few private pa- 
tients. He got most gratifying re- 
sults. Then Sister Celine Magdeline 
inquired about the treatment. Dr. 
Jonez offered to donate his services 
if the Sisters of St. Francis, operat- 
ing St. Joseph’s hospital, would pro- 
vide clinic facilities. Thus the clinic 
started. 

All who stick to the treatment for 
as long as three months show defi- 
nite, measurable improvement, if 
not dramatic comebacks. 

You might wonder what Sylvia 
Fisher has accomplished if you saw 
her confined to her wheelchair day 
after day. But her happy brother 
will show you four crocheted doilies, 
each successive one having finer 
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thread and more complex -design. 

“Maybe they wouldn't look like 
much to some folks,” he says, “but 
they look mighty wonderful to me. 
For ten years my sister couldn’t 
even hold a crochet hook. Her 
hands were completely paralyzed 
when she came.” 

Such progress comes about 
through a four-way attack on the 
disease. Careful tests find substances 
causing allergic reactions. The pa- 
tient then avoids those substances. 
Muscles wasted by disuse are re- 
habilitated by moist, hot polio packs 
and special exercises developed at 
the clinic. Distorted body parts are 
relaxed, and disease symptoms are 
controlled by two potent drugs. 
Last, and equally important to all 
the rest, is what Dr. Jonez calls 
“lots of TLC,” or tender loving 
care. 

Use of histamine in M.S. may 
well prove epochal, since this drug 
controls M.S. symptoms much as 
insulin controls diabetes. Histamine 
increases the efficiency of blood flow 
and rushes repair materials to 
wounded sheaths and nerves. Extra 
oxygen becomes available, and vital 
forces generally are stepped up. 

Men and women enjoying its 
benefits say histamine makes them 
feel as if they could fly. If the dose 
is forgotten they get hungry for it, 
just as for food or water. The drug 
is dangerous if improperly used. 
Too much gives the worst headache 
known. Still larger doses kill. Yet 
more than 30,000 doses have been 
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given at Tacoma without bad re- 
sults. Doses are carefully tailored 
according to individual needs. 

Mrs. Albert Parker had been told 
that her husband would never leave 
his bed. But, through the help of 
histamine, Mr. Parker is now busily 
completing preliminaries for law 
study at the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Wayne Nelson, a ski instructor, 
was having bad attacks of staggers 
and double vision, seeing two trees 
where there was only one. Some- 
times he couldn’t get out of bed. 
Maintained by histamine, he Ts back 
at his work in the mountains, and 
participates once more in ski races 
and tournaments. “I’m fine as long 
as I take the histamine,” he said. 

The clinic provides a place where: 
people may learn to live comfort= 
ably with M.S. Here they discover 
curare, a drug which softens twists 
ed, gnarled muscles. Many enjoy 
their first night of refreshing sleep 
in months or years after the firs€ 
dose. This drug, like quinine, comeg 
from trees in the South Americag 
jungles. 

Three years ago, before the cline 
ic’s great contribution was recog- 
nized, the unorthodox treatment 
there was openly censured. Once 
the Mother Superior was told no 
more interns would be assigned to 
the hospital unless the clinic was 
discontinued. She calmly replied the 
hospital would have to get along 
without interns; the clinic would 
continue. 
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In general, little hope is held out 
to M.S. patients. For example, the 
clinic’s physical therapist, Mrs. Ani- 
ta W. Preston, on assuming her du- 
ties, wrote to the head of an inter- 
nationally recognized organization. 
His work was physical rehabilita- 
tion. She asked him for guidance. 
He was surprised that anyone 
would even try to revitalize M.S.- 
ridden muscles. 

Then, like Dr. Jonez, Mrs. Pres- 
ton started pioneering. Her reward 
came a few months ago. Physical 
therapists throughout the North- 
west gathered to see what could be 
done by the “hopeless cases.” 

Doubting Thomases like to say 
that St. Joseph’s treatment is largely 
psychotherapy. “Nothing but men- 
tal suggestion,” they insist. This 
amuses Dr. Jonez. “Certainly we 
are guilty of mental suggestion,” he 
says, “if that means we fight to up- 
hold morale and prevent fits of 
depression.” 

Without doubt, the director does 
inspire hope. There is no defeatism 
at Tacoma. One man said, “The 
very way Jonez greets you when 
you arrive seems to say, ‘How won- 
derful that you have come to me. 
Maybe you're in pretty bad shape, 
but between the two of us we'll lick 
this thing.’ He makes you feel like 
a very important person, and that 
he’s more interested in you than in 
anyone else; and you're certain you 
will get well.” 

Happily, prominent physicians 
are now convinced that M.S. victims 


have a chance at St. Joseph’s hos- 
pital, and are sending them there. 
The same holds true for Veterans 
Bureau administrators, county med- 
ical-society executives, and a host of 
welfare organizations. 

No case is considered too ad- 
vanced, and no person is refused 
for lack of money. One of the 
wealthiest men in the Northwest 
took his treatment alongside of 
charity cases, without any distinc- 
tion in care. Dr. Jonez himself has 
not accepted one cent, not even 
Christmas gifts from clinic patients. 
And he devotes most of his time 
to the clinic. 

Pitiful stories are told by many 
who sought treatment elsewhere 
before going to the M.S. clinic. Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwards saved $750, just 
enough to keep the husband for 
one month at an institution in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs. Edwards told me that they 
traveled 2,000 miles to this hospital 
only to be informed that Mr. Ed- 
wards was too crippled to be ad- 
mitted. Then they heard of Tacoma. 
“What a relief,” she said, with tears 
in her eyes. “We reached St. Jo- 
seph’s hospital, and Dr. Jonez said, 
‘Come right in.” 

The Brodeur family heard about 
the clinic one Saturday afternoon 
shortly after Mrs. Brodeur had an- 
other disheartening medical report. 
The clinic sounded too good to be 
true, but anything was worth a 
trial. By Wednesday the husband 
had sold his business in Providence, 
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R.I., and the family took its first 
airplane ride, bound for Tacoma. 

“Smartest thing I ever did,” Mr. 
Brodeur says. “My wife hasn’t made 
any startling recovery, but she’s 
500% better. I’m the nurse, and I 
ought to know. She’d been in bed 
seven years. At least she’s in a 
wheel chair now. We don’t ask for 
miracles.” 

Sister Margaret Angeline may 
never walk again, but she feels 
deeply grateful to the clinic. She 
says one must remember that MLS. 
has been the despair of medical sci- 
ence ever since it was recognized 
100 years ago. The nature of the dis- 
ease makes people feel sensitive and 
apart. Soon they become social out- 
casts. 

“It does seem almost too much 
that I am privileged to be in the 
one place where progress is being 
made,” she says. And she feels privi- 
leged to put in long hours perform- 
ing the secretarial duties of the 
clinic. 

Father Leo Robinson inspires 
everyone at the hospital. He was 
once president of Gonzaga univer- 
sity and is provincial of the Jesuits 
for the four Western states and 
Alaska. Twelve years ago he was 
told his condition was without hope. 
And indeed the disease progressed 
without abatement until Father 
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Robinson sadly offered what he 
feared would be the last Mass of 
his life. 

Crippling continued until he 
could neither sit nor lie in a normal 
position. He reached the hospital 
kneeling in a car, the only way he 
could make the trip. Yet that same 
night he slept comfortably. Today, 
just a few months later, Father Rob- 
inson again says Mass and engages 
in other Church duties. 

For unknown reasons, MS. ap- 
pears to be activated by infections, 
pregnancy, accidents or emotional 
upheavals, particularly the latter. 
One man became ill immediately 
after his wife ran away with all his 
savings. Another suffered early 
symptoms when a beloved grand- 
child was threatened by a kidnaper. 

It is difficult to report events at 
Tacoma. Even after you have vis- 
ited St. Joseph’s hospital, observed ~ 
everything with what you believe is 
a critical eye, and talked with the 
people, you still find the truth hard 
to believe when you try to write it. 
You feel like the director of one of 
two industrial laboratories that had 
given close to half a million dollars 
in histamine and curare to the 
clinic. As he was leaving the clinic 
he said, “I have seen it all. Reason 
tells me things must be as I have 
seen them. Still I can’t believe it.” 


eA FRIEND is one who will continue to talk to you over the back fence 
even though he is missing his favorite television program. 


O. A. Battista. 





The North country is a hard country 


For Eskimos, Survival Comes First 


3y J. P. GILLESE 


Condensed from the Savior’s Call* 


LL that stood between him 
and starvation was a whit- 
2 ened caribou bone. Father 
Roger Buliard, O.M.I., French 
Oblate missionary with the most 
northerly parish in the world, did 
exactly what his guide, a Copper 
Eskimo, did. “We ground it be- 
tween two flat stones and ate the 
mixture. It was good, too!” 
When he makes his Easter duty, 
Father Buliard visits his bishop. To 
do it, he has to make a round-trip 


journey of 1,000 miles by dog sled 
across the grim slate wastes of Vic- 
toria island in the Canadian Arctic. 


Father Buliard works among 
primitive nomads. Infanticide, voo- 
doo, and murder are still part of 
their ancient way of life. He must 
strive against the barriers of a harsh 
land and a Stone-Age intellect to 
carry out the divine order to teach 
all nations. 

Certainly no one was ever given 


a more heartbreaking work. The 
stoic Eskimos are hospitable and 
generous one moment, hostile and 
untrustworthy the next. They are 
queer children, with passions as 
savage and sudden as the North it- 
self. Through their drab, hard lives 
they stoically exclaim, “Ayornor- 
man” (“It cannot be helped”), 
when death, disease, or accident 
tekes their belongings or claims 
their loved ones. The infants they 
allow to live are as spoiled as kings. 
They abandon the aged and infirm 
with a stone lamp of oil burning 
low. As the flame snuffs out, so does 
the old one’s life. “As the old one 
watches his family disappear into 
the dawn mists,” says the Arctic 
priest, “he raises his hand in a piti- 
ful and gallant gesture of fare- 
Wie ei 

Father Buliard’s parishioners are 
the phlegmatic nomads who terror- 
ized the Franklin, Richardson, 


*St. Nazianz, Wis. December, 1950. 
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Hull, and Hooper expeditions; who 
massacred Livingstone and his par- 
ty at the mouth of the MacKenzie; 
who harpooned the Americans, 
Street and Stafford, in the barren 
lands; who took their toll of Royal 
Canadian Mounted police, trappers, 
traders, and priests—among them, 
two Catholic missionaries slaugh- 
tered in cold blood at Coppermine. 
One of the “sweeter” old ladies 
(“she sometimes called me_ her 
grandson’) had eaten human flesh, 
because, as she explained, eastern 
Eskimos had thrown a curse on her 
party and they could not hunt 
game! 

Roger Buliard was born in east- 
ern France, in the Jura mountains, 
near the Swiss border, in 1909. His 
family were well-to-do, exemplary 
Catholics. Young Roger dreamed 
of adventure, and for a while was 
attracted to the French army. He 
spent a year in military life and rose 
to the rank of sergeant in the famed 
Blue Devils regiment. But there 
was another army calling him. 

In the preseminary school at St. 
Besancon he had a chat concerning 
his future. Solemnly he assured his 
mother and the rector that he did 
not want to be a parish priest—he 
was going to be a missionary! He 
was ordained in 1933. 

On Aug. 21, 1934, after a weary 
voyage by ship, rail, and riverboat, 
he rounded the islands of Corona- 
tion gulf and saw before him the 
scattered buildings of Coppermine: 
“home” for the next 16 years. 


“Autumn” had come to_ the 
northland. Snow fell heavily from 
an oatmeal sky, shrouding the bay 
and whitening the village. Father 
Buliard saw an Eskimo watching 
impassively from the shadow of a 
boulder, kayak on the beach, spear 
in hand. The Eskimo was a perfect 
symbol of what lay ahead. 

Father Buliard has since become 
part of the North. He is a com- 
panion to hardy traders and RCMP 
personnel; friend, doctor, and spir- 
itual teacher to the Eskimo popula- 
tion which, over the whole of the 
vast Arctic, amounts to some 16,000 
people. Fewer than 7,000 of these 
are Canadian Eskimos. The people 
he calls his “own” are the western 
Copper Eskimos, so-called because 
they use native copper for their 
tools. His first job was to learn the 
language. 

“Few persons, especially those 
meeting the Eskimo for the first 
time, really understand the natives’ 
character, which is governed by one 
law only, survival.” So says Father 
Buliard. Eskimos have been _pic- 
tured as gallant, carefree, healthy, 
when in reality their lot is about 
the grimmest and most wretched of 
any people on earth. 

Despite what some schoolteachers 
may have told you, Eskimos do not 
have strong, white teeth. Father 
Buliard is their dentist. In his early 
days in the North, he pulled, with- 
out anesthetic, stumps worn down 
and broken from chewing hard 
skins. “Sometimes,” he remembers, 
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“it took me three minutes to extract 
one tooth, but the Eskimos never 
complained.” Now he uses an anes- 
thetic before pulling. 

Science has definitely established 
the fact that Eskimos are of Mon- 
golian origin. They have the typical 
Mongolian features, broad, flat 
countenance, prominent  cheek- 
bones, small, slanting black eyes, 
and the indelible mark of all Mon- 
gols, a strange blue birthmark on 
the end of the spine. They are wan- 
derers, living off the Arctic land- 
scape. They carve a snow house 
wherever they may find themselves; 
feast today, starve tomorrow; and 
accept without regret whatever their 
black gods may send, even the loss 
of a child or husband. “Ayornor- 
man!” 

They have no writing, little cul- 
ture, and no conception of com- 
parative values. If an Eskimo were 
stranded in New York and asked 
which was closer, Canada or Seat- 
tle, he would have no way of an- 
swering, for his mind is on a par 
with the children of the dawn. Fa- 
ther Buliard would ask in a differ- 
ent manner. “How far is Canada?” 
“Three days, Falla!” “How far to 
Seattle?” “Ten days, Falla.” To at- 
tempt to explain to them that 
Seattle is farther away is impossible. 

If any woman of our western 
world wishes to know what her 
lot would have been before Chris- 
tianity, she might profitably take a 
trip north. In Eskimo-land, women 
are, with the dogs, beasts of burden, 
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necessary to cook and mend and do 
the work. A guest for the night is 
offered his host’s wife. For amuse- 
ment, a circle of adults will teach 
young children the marriage act 
and laugh shamelessly at the poor 
little ones. Female babies are but 
more mouths to feed. Some adult 
may speak for a girl baby who will 
some day make a wife for his son, 
or meat may be plentiful and the 
parents in a good mood—otherwise 
girls are killed at birth, with less 
compunction than we destroy new- 
born puppies. 

This is the greatest reason why 
the Eskimo population does not 
increase. The secondary factor is 
that Eskimo women nurse their 
young for about three years. 

Life in the Arctic revolves around 
the pleasures and anger of the male. 
“Inuoyugut!” they boast: “We are 
the men!” To the Eskimo man, the 
Indians of the tree country, far 
south, are lice. The white men (the 
“Big Eyebrows”) are fools. The Es- 
kimos alone are superior, and why 
not? They have survived for cen- 
turies in a land where no other 
humans could have survived. 

As cunning and savage as the 
wild animals they hunt, they add 
the man-given option of employing 
deceit, trickery, and Judas friend- 
ship. When an Eskimo decides to 
dispose of a rival, he uses every 
artifice to keep the victim unsus- 
pecting to the last. Father Rouviere, 
one of the Catholic missionaries 
murdered by them, was deeply im- 
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pressed at first with their lavish hos- 
pitality. But in the last pages of his 
journal, just before his murder, he 
wrote the sad line, “We are terribly 
disappointed in our Eskimos.” In- 
spector French, of the RCMP, re- 
ported bluntly, “They are all born 
thieves, awful liars, and completely 
untrustworthy.” 

To the Eskimo mind, the end 
justifies the means. The end may 
be somebody’s wife or possessions, 
or need to dispose of a successful 
rival in business; and a murderer 
congratulates himself if his victim 
remains unsuspecting until death. 

The whole moral code of these 
primitive peoples was summed up 
graphically by Bishop  Fallaize 
when he wrote, “They perpetrate a 
lot of grave imiaoralities they don’t 
know as such; they don’t even have 
any idea of their sinfulness. Their 
actions would pass as greatly im- 
moral anywhere else, but they are 
not considered thus here.” 

Fear of the long, just hand of the 
Mounties (“wolf dogs!”) and the 
softening charity of the Christians 
is lessening the worst evils of Es- 
kimo communal living, such as 
murder and patricide. Father Buli- 
ard finds the women, at least, recep- 
tive to some of the obvious benefits 
of Christianity. One girl, who did 
not want marriage to an older Es- 
kimo, fled to Father Buliard’s little 
mission. True to the Eskimo code, 
her father would not intervene on 
her behalf, while the foiled bride- 
groom was all for blowing the 
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Long Robe to kingdom come with 
his rifle. The coolness and quick wit 
of the French-born priest won; and 
to cinch matters, he married the 
maiden to the young man of her 
choice, there and then. 

Little victories, such as the accept- 
ance by an unwed mother of her 
child, seem terrific compensation to 
these Arctic priests, who so abhor 
the immorality that they sometimes | 
wish to leave the North forever. © 

From the first, Father Buliard has © 
had his full share of the adventure 
he sought as a youth. In July, 1935, 
less than a year after he first went 
“in,” he and his guide became lost 
on a trek overland to Dismal lake. 
The journey was “only a matter of 
150 miles there and back—not very 
much,” says the priest, but it was 
then they nearly died of starvation. 

In August, 1947, he was on the 
famous Arctic mission schooner, thé 
35-ton Our Lady of Lourdes, bound 
for King’s bay. For ten days it wag 
battered by a 50-mile-per-hour gale, 
rammed into ice packs, and smashed 
about like a piece of matchwood iat 
the hands of an angry giant. How 
the mission ship survived is a legs 
end in the incredible annals of thé 
Arctic. 

In the wild Arctic blizzards that 
sweep and tear over the lands of 
the Copper Eskimos, Perry river, 
Cambridge bay, Read island, Prince 
Albert sound, the twilight world is 
shrouded in furious storms that are 
born in all the fury of the Pole. 
Eskimos lose children off sleds. 
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Women perish a few feet from 
their snow houses. The missionary, 
again, has had his own share of 
escapes. On one occasion, crossing 
ice, he backtracked on his trail three 
times but finally had to camp on 
the bare ice till the storm lifted. On 
the mainland, when such a storm 
chokes down, he unhitches his dogs, 
throws them their ration of frozen 
fish, and then hacks out blocks of 
snow as a shelter for himself. Once 
he was stormbound for nine days. 

In Father Buliard’s parish, you 
have nine months of winter. Com- 
plete darkness settles down at the 
end of November and lasts two 
months. At the beginning of May, 
daylight covers the Arctic for three 
months. Snow blindness is the 
scourge of the white men. One 
remedy is to bathe your eyes in 
coal oil. “Terrible though the pain 
is,” says the Arctic priest, “it’s at 
least a change of pain!” 

When Father Buliard pays a so- 
cial visit to his Eskimo parishioners, 
he sits down to tea and raw fish. 
“Raw fish,” he remarks, “has cer- 
tain flavors lost in cooking.” 

It is hard to gauge how much 
good Father Buliard has done 
among the Eskimos. Sometimes, 
when’ he stumbles across a lonely 
camp, no one will speak to him; no 
one will invite him in for the pro- 
verbial cup of tea. History teaches 
that it takes hundreds of years for 
a primitive people to become civil- 
ized. In the case of “the men par 
excellence,” the process is slower 
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still. They are unsettled, survival is 
still the first law, and there is little 
contact with civilization. Yet the 
charity of Christ is changing the 
face of the North. The natives sin 
less frequently, especially in the 
presence of the priests or of each 
other. And in cases of conversion, 
sometimes the results are very touch- 
ing, “a visible evidence of a great 
flow of grace from God,” as Father 
Buliard puts it. 

Last summer the Arctic priest 
flew to Edmonton, his first trip 
“outside” in 16 years. The immedi- 
ate reason for his visit was a gun- 
shot wound, but he stayed four 
months for a secondary reason. He 
was finishing a book, /nzk, in his 
native French. Published in Paris, 
it has become the sensation of the 
French literary world and has been 
chosen to receive the coveted Acad- 
emy award, an almost unheard-of 
honor for a first book. 

The North has affected Father 
Buliard physically. He is less con- 
ventional and strides along the city 
streets as if he was taking to some 
lonely trail. The “hot” climate of 
Edmonton bothers him. He cannot 
get used to cream in his tea, or 
cake. Behind his ever-ready smile 
is a nostalgic wistfulness, as if, sud- 
denly, civilization fades and he is 
seeing his beloved husky dogs, the 
enshrouding fogs, and the winter’s 
frost, again. 

In various little ways you learn 
what it has cost him to be a con- 
queror for Christ. Sometimes as he 
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tells of his numerous “close calls,” 
he remarks, “I’m getting old,” 
though he is only 41; or, “I cannot 
always be as lucky ...,” strangely, 
as if he had picked up a hint of 
fatalism from his hard-pressed 
“children” of the Pole. He has 
never gone back to his family in 
France, though they have invited 
him often. 

Even with the success of nuk, 
which promises to become an au- 
thoritative text on the Copper Eski- 
mos and the Arctic, he feels strange- 
ly lost in civilization. “If I write 
another book” (his publishers want 
it), “I will have to go back home, 
back north.” Crowds, streetcars, 
and telephones frightened him be- 
yond belief for the first two months 
in the city. 


Undoubtedly he has been infect- 
ed by the siren call of the North- 
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land. But more than that, after all 
these years away from his own 
world, it is as if the pathetic little 
bands of Eskimos call to him. He 
talks their language, hunts with the 
best of them, mends their broken 
bodies, and tries to teach them the 
way of salvation. Sitting with him, 
you have the unusual feeling that 
because he lived in a lonely land, 
more alone than anyone else, his 
Friend and Master had kept him 
close company. 

An off-trail remark he made 
might help you to understand many 
things. “When I get letters and mes- 
sages from people outside, from my 
friends far away,” he mused, “I read 
them slowly, once. Then I burn 
them. I hitch up my dogs and take 
to the trail for three weeks. I am 
afraid that, otherwise, I should want 
to leave, and might not return.” 


All God’s Children... 


“Wrere are the shoes I gave you yesterday?” asked Rev. Edward L. Feders, 
Maryknoll missioner from Covington, Ky., of a barefooted Indian walking on 
a rocky mountain road in Peru. 

“Oh, I have them here in this bundle,” answered the man. “They would 
wear out too fast if I wore them all the time. I’only put them on at night 
when it’s cold.” The Tablet (3 Feb. ’51). 


. . - Got Feet 


When the wedding party reached the front of San Juan church in Puno, 
Peru, the groom reeled, stumbled up the altar steps and fell over the altar 
rail. Father James C. Connell, Maryknoll missionary from San Francisco, 
was alarmed. Then his sacristan whispered, “There is nothing wrong, Padre, 
except that the groom is wearing shoes for the first time and does not know 
how to walk in them.” N.C.W.C. (19 Jan. ’51). 





Communists vanish in the light of facts, but you 
have to work and study as hard as they do 


You Can Rout the Reds 


Condensed from Counterattack* 


=7rom Dec. 28 to 31, the Com- 
munist party held its 15th nation- 
al convention in New York City. 
This convention, dedicating itself 
to the complete defeat of the U.S. 
by the Soviet dictatorship, laid 
plans to penetrate everywhere, 


including rural areas. The new 
drive is nothing more or less than 
a new “third-party,” or “people’s 
coalition,” clamor. And whenever 
the Reds go in for that, they lay 
the groundwork by a barrage of 
cleverly phrased press comments 
through their concealed members 
and sympathizers. Such being the 
hard reality of 1951, a much 
greater responsibility than ever is 
placed on anti-communists to rid 
their communities of Red propa- 
ganda. Louis F. Budenz in the 
Tidings (2 Feb. ’51). 


HAT can you do to help 
fight communism? If you 
are one of many, anxious 

to do your part, form a communist- 
information action committee in 
your community. The purpose of 


such a committee should be as fol- 
lows: 

1. Expose new Communist-party 
fronts, or branches of old fronts; 2. 
expose the individuals who support 
the CP and its fronts; 3. write let- 
ters to the President, congressmen 
and senators and newspaper edi- 
tors, to counteract communist let- 
ter-writing campaigns; 4. destroy 
the effect of communist propaganda 
by keeping your community in- 
formed on current shifts in the CP 
line. 

To make the committee effective, 
keep it small; have only hard work- 
ers on it. Get someone well inform- 
ed on current CP fronts, strategy, 
tactics and fellow travelers to serve. 
The chairman should be a person 
well known and respected in the 
community. A qualified attorney 
should serve as legal adviser. Keep 
partisan politics out of the com- 
mittees; its only purpose should be 
to fight communism. Most impor- 
tant, don’t make rash accusations 
that cannot be supported by facts, 
or you will discredit the committee 
and give communists an opportu- 
nity for counterpropaganda. 


28 *55 W. 42nd St., New York City 18. Jan. 19, 1951. 
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Joint committees, made up of 
men from veteran, civic, religious, 
and labor groups will be most ef- 
fective. In very large cities where 
the CP is powerful, one committee 
will not be enough. A number of 
committees should be set up if a 
really good job is to be done. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
has published a pamphlet which is 
an excellent guide for committees. 
It is A Program For Community 
Anti-Communist Action, and can 
be secured from the Economic Re- 
search department, U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington 6, D.C., 
for 50¢. 

Remember, communists cannot 
stand exposure. They operate by 
subterfuge and indirection. Your 
best weapon is facts. Stick to them. 
Urge teaching of courses on com- 
munism in schools and_ colleges. 
The success of the Communist 
party in the U.S. has been achieved 
chiefly because most Americans are 
not informed on matters pertaining 
to communism. 

The CP has always emphasized 
youth work. There is corruption in 
official circles, unjust discrimination 
against minorities because of race, 
religion and nationality. The shock 
that comes when youth first finds 
all this out leaves them wide open 
to communist propaganda keyed to 
youth’s ideals. 

To protect the young, arm them 
with knowledge of the basic fraud 
of the party. Courses that treat com- 
munism and fascism theuretically 


are not enough. Youth must be 
given facts on current CP activity, 
the names of fronts and persons 
who consistently support them, and 
methods of recognizing the com- 
munist line. The communist press 
should be used as source material 
for the course.* Use also the at- 
torney general’s list of subversive 
organizations, books exposing the 
party and its operations, and re- 
ports of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, such as 
those about the Congress of Amer- 
ican Women, the American Slav 
congress, National Lawyers guild, 
and National Committee to Defeat 
the Mundt Bill. These reports are 
excellent case studies. Trace the his- 
tory of the fronts in question, their 
activities and propaganda; give 
names and other communist affili- 
ations of the officers and sponsors. 

Check on the books being bought 
by your local library. One of the 
most powerful opinion-making or- 
ganizations in every community is 
the local library. Most have limited 
budgets and must be selective in 
their buying. Make sure your li- 
brary does not waste taxpayers’ 
money on books written by com- 
munist propagandists while it fails 
to buy authoritative works on the 
communist movement here and 
abroad. 

The following are books on com- 
munism which should be on the 


*If you are a competent student you can 
obtain the necessary permission. Catholics 
must have permission of their bishop to read 
communist publications. 
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shelves of all libraries in the U.S.: 
The God That Failed, edited by 
Richard Crossman; Red Masquer- 
ade, by Angela Calomiris; Seeds of 
Treason, by Ralph De Toledano 
and Victor Lasky; Men Without 
Faces, by Louis Budenz$ I Confess 
and The Whole of Their Lives, by 
Benjamin Gitlow; Verdict of Three 
Decades, edited by Julien Steirberg. 

The New York Herald Tribune 
has published the Fendall Yerxa— 
Ogden R. Reid series, The Threat 
of Red Sabotage, in pamphlet form. 
Copies can be obtained (25¢ each) 
from the Tribune, 230 W. 41st St., 
New York City. See that several 
copies are in your local library, even 
if they must be donated. Businesses 
and unions will find the series a 
valuable aid to impress upon em- 
ployees and members the need for 
vigilance against communist infil- 
tration and sabotage efforts in all 
industries related to national de- 
fense. 

The American Legion Magazine 
has published a number of excellent 
articles on various phases of cur- 
rent communist activity: former 
Legion-Commander George N. 
Craig’s Terror by Law, Louis 
Budenz’ How the Reds Invaded 
Radio, Irene Kuhn’s Why You Buy 
Books That Sell Communism, 
Eugene Lyons’ article on the House 
Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities. Why not publish a series of 
these articles in pamphlet form, and 
have every Legion post in the U.S. 
donate several copies to their local 
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libraries? If made available to the 
general public, the series would be 
invaluable in giving the American 
people needed information on com- 
munist smear and terror tech- 
niques. 

Take an active interest in parent- 
teacher organizations. Secret com- 
munists are now increasing their 
efforts to infiltrate non-communist 
organizations. The following quo- 
tations taken from the CP press in 
the past few months, indicate the 
importance of vigilance in parent- 
teacher groups. 

“Progressive women must join 
and work in the Parent-Teachers 
association. That is one of the main 
points on the agenda of our com- 
munist women’s commission here 
for the fall. This is a real battle for 
the minds of our children.” Dis- 
patch from Milwaukee, Wis., CP. 

“There was much discussion of 
the special problems of women in 
these harsh times, their struggles in 
shops, in uniting in PTA’s and 
other organizations.” Report of 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, only 
permanent woman member of the 
U.S. Politburo (Political Bureau, 
CP’s ruling body), on a conference 
of women CP members recently 
held in New Jersey. 

“But equally important, the par- 
ent has the responsibility to partic- 
ipate in neighborhood and _ school 
activities, together with fellow par- 
ents.” Report of a communist dis- 
cussion group in St. Louis, Mo. 

When you are not at parent- 
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teacher organization meetings, the 
communists are, and they are 
working to subvert the minds of 
your children. You should be there 
to see that they don’t succeed. 

Don’t surrender any group to the 
communists. Communist — efforts 
may have some success in organiza- 
tions to which you belong. But 
never withdraw from any organ- 
ization because there is some com- 
munist penetration. That helps the 
CP gain complete control. Stay in 
Bring more non-communists in. 
Fight until you have succeeded in 
destroying whatever influence the 
CP has attained. 

The CP has emphasized work 
among Negroes for many years. 
The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
as the leading organization of its 
kind in the U.S., has been a special 
object of CP infiltration efforts. 
Communists succeeded in gaining 
influence in some local chapters, 
but alertness of the anti-communist 
national leadership has brought 
about marked weakening of influ- 
ence of pro-communist members. 
At the 41st national convention of 
the NAACP in Boston last June, 
a resolution directing and empow- 
ering the board of directors to sus- 
pend or lift the charter of any chap- 
ter under communist control was 
passed by a vote of over 7 to 1. 
The board has not yet found it nec- 
essary to use this power. 

Communists in the NAACP 
have not given up their fight. But 


neither have Walter White, Roy 
Wilkins, and other anti-CP leaders. 

Protest to hal] managers who 
rent to communist fronts. Local 15 
of the Bartenders union (AFL) in 
New York City passed a resolution 
prohibiting its members from 
working tn halls hired by commu- 
nists or CP fronts. When the La- 
bor Youth league (Young Commu- 
nist league) rented Manhattan cen- 
ter for a dance, Jack Townsend, 
president ot Local 15, told the man- 
agement of Manhattan center that 
it had rented the hall to commu- 
nists. The reservation was canceled. 
The Labor Youth league then rent- 
ed the St. Nicholas arena. When 
Townsend called the management, 
he was told to mind his own busi- 
ness. 

He did, by informing the man- 
agement that no bartender would 
work at the affair and that Local 
15 would picket the arena on the 
night of the dance. Local 15 secured 
the cooperation of Local 802, Musi- 
cians union (AFL). There was no 
liquor, no music, at the LYL 
“dance.” Outside, 75 men carrying 
placards picketed the arena, backed 
by several hundred supporters. 

Local 15 of the Bartenaers union 
promises bigger and better demon- 
strations in front of all halls which 
rent space to communists. 

The time to act is now. Don’t 
wait for someone else to do some- 
thing. Your knowledge of commu- 
nism, to do any good, must be put 
to work. 
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Dictators always fight; good partners usually agree 


We Share Production 


By HENRY L. NUNN 
Retired Chairman of the Board, Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. 


Condensed from the Eagle* 


iu ANT MANAGERS generally 
| insist that all the working- 
| man wants is money and 
more money and fewer hours of 
work; that he would quit any em- 
ployer any day to go with another 
who offered a few cents more an 


cost to the business, the same as 
coal or any other necessary raw 
material. They pay the lowest pos- 
sible living wage, and for this wage 
the worker is expected to give the 
very limit of his ability and strength. 
When he is worn out, he can die. 
State protection of 








hour, or fewer hours 
per work week. 
Some employers 
think that to oper- 
ate their plants efh- 
ciently they have to 
give military - type 
orders. When men 
resent this, the boss 
is too apt to look 
upon them as dan- 
gerous radicals. 
But workers to- 
day are often col- 
lege or high-school 
graduates. They 








| labor has increased 
greatly in recent 
years. But state pro- 
tection has made 
more widespread the 
idea that manage- 
ment and workers 
are buyers and sell- 
ers of labor. And in 
that false concept we 
have the cause of 
practically all man- 
agement-labor quar- 
rels. 

My plea is that 











have read and they 
understand the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They will never be satis- 
fied with regulations they had no 
part in making. 

Too many plant managers think 
of labor as a commodity, simply a 
32 “212 W. 


Wisconsin Ave., 


Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


management stop 
bochcing upon labor, and labor stop 
looking upon itself, as something 
extraneous to business. Labor is an 
integral part of business just as 
capital is. 

I have been in factory work for 
January, 1951. 








WE SHARE PRODUCTION 


And In England— 


“Wax into a textile factory in 
Derby, England, and you'll see a 
crucifix near the front door. Over 
another door is a sign, “Bless, O | 


44 years, 42 of them as a plant man- 
ager. If there is one thing I have 
learned, it is that since even quite 
common men have souls, no °in- 
crease in material wealth will make 
up for insults to their self-respect. 
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We all do as we all agree we all 
should do. We call that democ- 
racy. It is also, I think, just simple 
common sense. Our management 
does not claim any sacred rights. It 
feels the same obligation to labor 
interests as to capital interests. La- 
bor’s need for consideration in the 
making of a decision parallels that 
of capital. 

Management is controlled not 
only by those who own the capital 


r 1 9 cats. 
The Turner factory has a Cath- | 
olic chapel. Workers may leave | 
their looms at will for a few min- | 
utes’ prayer there. 
Work (Feb. ’51). 








the labor. That policy has been in 
existence for 30 years. When men 
agree to banish dictatorship they 
seem always able to agree. 

In our business, workers serve an 


shares of the business, but also by 
the men and women who supply 


apprenticeship of two years. Then 
they become associates, and cease 
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WE SHARE PRODUCTION 


44 years, 42 of them as a plant man- 
ager. If there is one thing I have 
learned, it is that since even quite 
common men have souls, no ~in- 
crease in material wealth will make 
up for insults to their self-respect. 

The company with which I have 
been for the last 37 years has, I be- 
lieve, made some progress in indus- 
trial democracy. But please don’t 
get the idea that we look upon our- 
selves as being any more clever 
than others who manage business 
or work at production. Whatever 
we have accomplished has simply 
seemed to us a matter of common 
fairness and of “good business.” 

Our thinking has been that we 
all have the human failings that 
exist in the next man. But we have 
devised policies which tend to bring 
out the more cooperative phases of 
human nature. 

Here, no one has autocratic pow- 
er; no individual has the right to 
dictate to another. Management and 
men make all rules jointly. 

We all do as we all agree we all 
should do. We call that democ- 
racy. It is also, I think, just simple 
common sense. Our management 
does not claim any sacred rights. It 
feels the same obligation to labor 
interests as to capital interests. La- 
bor’s need for consideration in the 
making of a decision parallels that 
of capital. 

Management is controlled not 
only by those who own the capital 
shares of the business, but also by 
the men and women who supply 





And In England— 


Wr into a textile factory in 
Derby, England, and you'll see a 
crucifix near the front door. Over 
another door is a sign, “Bless, O 
Lord, the work of our hands.” 
The 200 workers at the factory 
are co-partners with management. 
Ten management representatives 
and ten elected workers meet reg- 
ularly as a factory council, with 
both sides on an equal footing. 

Much of the credit for all this 
goes to the founder and manag- | 
ing director, Alan Turner, con- 
vert to Catholicism. Turner and 
his co-workers are trying to cre- 
ate a factory atmosphere that will 
help a man on his road to God. 

At the Turner factory, a living | 
wage, decent hours, pensions, and 
health care are just the starting | 
point toward recognizing the dig- | 
nity of the worker. Turner be- 
lieves that each worker should be- 
come responsible. 

The Turner factory has a Cath- | 
olic chapel. Workers may leave | 
their looms at will for a few min- | 
utes’ prayer there. 

Work (Feb. ’51). 





the labor. That policy has been in 
existence for 30 years. When men 
agree to banish dictatorship they 
seem always able to agree. 

In our business, workers serve an 
apprenticeship of two years. Then 
they become associates, and cease 
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to work for hourly wages. They be- 
gin to share in production. Their 
pay from that time on is based en- 
tirely on the value of production. 

Management and labor have to 
agree on what percentage of the 
value of production is to be paid 
to labor. The percentage is based 
on experience, that is, on the aver- 
age over good times and bad times, 
during past years. If production in- 
creases—and believe me, it does un- 
der such a formula—labor imme- 
diately and automatically receives 
higher pay. Management can afford 
that higher pay because it is based 
on higher production. Labor also 
receives an immediate increase 
should the cost of living go up. 

But perhaps the greatest advan- 
tage to management, labor, and the 
public is that when the business 
cycle turns, and the public cannot 
afford to pay the prices charged for 
the product, management is free to 
reduce prices to a point where the 
public will pay. Such action is pos- 
sible because the wages of labor are 
a fixed percentage of the product 
price and not an impossible rate 
per hour. 

With reduced prices for the prod- 
uct, the public continues to buy— 
and production is maintained. Al- 
though the earnings of labor curve 
downward with the business cycle, 
real income in terms of purchasing 
power is maintained because work 
is steady. Real income would go 
down if a high hourly rate were in 
effect. The resulting high costs 


would keep prices up; demand 
would drop, and there would be 
little or no employment. 

In fact, if the plan of sharing the 
production is properly organized, 
labor can be paid regularly whether 
the factory works or not. All you 
have to do is estimate the workers’ 
annual income and pay it out in 52 
weekly installments. 

The automatic result of such an 
interchange and balance of eco- 
nomic forces is an annual wage. 
And nobody has to guarantee any- 
thing. 

At Nunn-Bush an annual wage, 
based on the share-the-production 
plan, has been in effect without 
interruption for 14 years. It has 
worked, is working, and we have 
every reason to believe will work 
continuously in the future. 

When fear is removed from a 
man’s mind, reason enters. Dicta- 
torship begets dictatorship. When 
two dictators begin to bargain, war 
is the usual result, and war is dis- 
astrous to both. But when common 
interests are recognized, dictators 
become partners. Partners can usu- 
ally cooperate, and peace will reign. 

That is democracy. If our plan 
were generally adopted, there would 
be a new era for American indus- 
try, a new and higher standard of 
living for everybody. Cooperation 
works for greater production. Great- 
er production means lower prices. 
Sharing the production results in a 
continuous or annual wage and in- 
dustrial peace. 














Saber-tooth tigers of 100,000 years ago and children today 
get caught in tar pits 


Animal Trap on Wilshire Blvd. 


By RALPH HANCOCK 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


ILSHIRE Brivp. in Los An- 
W geles passes over the 

largest animal trap in the 
world. The trap is still working, 
_ but it caught its most extraordinary 
victims 100,000 years ago. The Cal- 
ifornia climate of that far-off day 
was mild and moist. It had abun- 
dant vegetation and_ wilder-than- 
Africa fauna: giant bison, prehis- 
toric horses, galumphing ground 
sloths, herds of emperor mammoths, 
and camels. The lions were nearly 
twice as large as the largest of to- 
day. Its saber-toothed tigers lived 
on blood, and left a gory trail 
through the Pleistocene age. Those 
were mastodons and bears’. Over- 
head screamed enormous eagles and 
terrible teratornis. 

Local residents call this trap the 
La Brea Pits (rea, Spanish for tar 
or asphalt). Scientifically, it is the 
Rancho La Brea fossilized zone of 
the Pleistocene period. Actually, it 
is the world’s most valuable record 
of the past life of the earth. The 
unique collection of fossils obtained 
from the asphalt deposits have no 
parallel among the numerous rec- 


ords brought to light by paleontolo- 
gist and geologist. Signs on the cor- 
ner light posts along Wilshire call 
it Hancock park. 

The ancient asphalt lake is cov- 
ered by several feet of soil, and is 
exposed here and there by half a 
dozen large black pools of bubbling 
ooze. The pools are surrounded by 
high fences, for they can be man 
traps too, and the whole area is 
enclosed in a screen of shrubbery. 
The 23 acres were given to Los 
Angeles county in 1915 by G. Allan _ 
Hancock. 

We can reconstruct a clear pic- 
ture of life in late geologic time 
from the collection of skeletons 
from Rancho La Brea, now housed 
at the county museum. 

The story really begins during 
the glacial age, when a vast array_ 
of long-legged hair-covered mam- 
moths, mastodons, camels, giant 
bisons, and bears were driven 
southward by the glacier that cov- 
ered most of North America. The 
migrants liked the country once 
they got there, and decided to stay. 

To travel-worn mammoths, and 


*Fabulous Boulevard. Copyright, 1949, and reprinted with permission of Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York City. 322 pp. $3.50. 35 
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other natives of the inhospitable 
North, it was Utopia. For a long 
time this part of California was a 
wild-animal paradise. Springs in 
the hills back of present-day Holly- 
wood and Beverly Hills fed steadily 
into streams that crossed the plains 
and emptied into the sea, while 
winter rains from off the Pacific 
fell regularly. The grass grew, and 
the bushes and trees bore abundant 
leafy food. 

But as the climate got drier, only 
the animals able to adjust themselves 
to it survived. However, the great 
La Brea trap preserved many speci- 
mens of the now-extinct animals. 

In ages past, the La Brea asphalt 
lake covered several acres. The 


asphalt had formed around several 
openings through which the warm, 
half-liquid material was forced up 
by natural pressure. Around the 
outer edges of the lake the asphalt 


had hardened or become mixed 
with soil. Near the center, the 
asphalt slowly boiled up, black as 
ink, sticky beyond compare. 

As the seasons became drier, the 
search for water became more press- 
ing. And so the stage was set for 
the greatest wild-animal tragedy 
ever recorded. Oily water floating 
on the surface of the great asphalt 
lake became the bait that lured 
thousands upon thousands to a hor- 
rible death. 

Follow, in imagination, a herd of 
wise old elephants crossing the 
plain. Down from the hills east of 
present-day Los Angeles, leading 


April 


westward in obedience to the blind 
instinct of thirsty animals, they 
come. Several hairy imperial ele- 
phants swing their vast bulk 
through the dry brush. They move 
relentlessly onward, their huge 
curved tusks sweeping a 30-foot arc 
before them. They reach the dry 
bed of the Los Angeles river. The 
river bed is a wide expanse of cob- 
blestones set in hot gravel. 

They come presently to the crest 
of the hills lying to the west of the 
river. Here they swing their huge 
ears straight out from their shaggy 
heads, and stare westward. They 
catch the faint sound of other ani- 
mals, and something resembling 
moisture in the brisk western 
breeze. From this vantage point 
they can see across the rolling plain 
to the glistening ocean. And some- 
thing else they can see: large birds 
gliding in endless circles. Still near- 
er are the forms of several other 
animals moving westward, all sol- 
itary save a pack of gray wolves. 
All are headed toward the same 
point, the pivotal point of the cir- 
cling birds. 

Long before they reach the little 
grove, the behemoths hear the 
piercing cries of animals in distress. 
Cautiously, the elephants continue 
their advance. A band of wild 
horses browsing near the present 
intersection of Wilshire and West- 
ern turns from them and gallops 
away. Several cud-chewing camels 
pause and look at them indifferent- 
ly out of half-closed eyes. Out of 
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the awful sounds, becoming louder 
every moment, there is not one joy- 
ous note. Nothing before or since 
has equaled the fetid odor sweep- 
ing across the plain. 

Presently, the giants crash through 
a screen of brush and emerge upon 
an open space. They pause for a 
moment. It is a familiar pond-like 
setting, except that the pond is fill- 
ed with a thick black substance, 
and though the edges are crowded 
with animals, none is drinking. In 
fact, most of them are dead! 

A patch of oily water floats dully 
only a few feet from the bank. 
Only a few feet, less than the 
length of one large tusk! A hairy 
trunk reaches out toward it. Sud- 
denly, the sandy bank gives way, and 
the huge beast is belly deep in the 
sucking black pitch. He emits a 
frightened bellow and sets up a ter- 
rible commotion as his fellows mill 
about searching for some way to 
help him. Two strong trunks grap- 
ple with his hind legs, and heave. 
Presently, first one and then the 
other finds himself ensnared. 

They are hardly caught before 
old slinking saber-tooth and_ the 
wolves peer through the foliage. In 
one great leap, the cat lands on the 
back of one of the still struggling 
elephants. His lower jaw swings 
down and out of the way, leaving 
his foot-long sabers free to stab and 
rip. Here is the most murderous 
machine ever evolved by nature. 
The teeth have serrated cutting 
edges, and a groove which leads 
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blood into a vampire mouth. One, 
two, three quick stabs and the feast 
is on. 

The smell of blood increases the 
courage of the drooling wolves, 
who swarm over the elephants and 
the big cat. Suddenly the place is a 
bedlam of snarls, growls, and 
frightened yelps as one after an- 
other finds himself caught in the 
black death. Presently the meal and 
all the diners are floundering 
around in the asphalt, mired help- 
lessly. 

The California sun never looked 
down upon a more ghastly slaugh- 
ter. Stuck in this black lake, either 
dying or dead, are hairy mammoths 
and mastodons, saber-toothed tigers, 
great horned bisons, giant cave 
bears, ground sloths as big as mod- 
ern bulls, prehistoric camels and 
horses, lions, and wolves. Many a 
plant-eating animal like the horse 
and elephant is encircled with a 
formidable group of giant cats and 
wolves. The flesh-eating beasts out- 
number the others ten to one. 

In all the millions of bones re- 
covered from the La Brea pits only 
one human skeleton has _ been 
found. Recent discoveries in the 
Southwest indicate that man may 
have been in existence during the 
Pleistocene age. Reason told those 
early men that the tar was treacher- 
ous, and most of them stayed away 
from it. 

However, only recently three 
boys chasing a rabbit through 
Rancho La Brea came upon an 
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abandoned sump-hole, partly cov- 
ered by weeds. One of the lads felt 
the ground sink, and called for 
help. His comrades plunged for- 
ward, and they, too, were mired. 
Their united screams attracted pe- 
destrians on Wilshire Blvd. 

By this time the youngsters had 
sunk so far that their would-be res- 
cuers were powerless to help. Some- 
one called the fire department, 
which sent a hook-and-ladder com- 
pany siren-screaming to the rescue. 
By the time the firemen arrived, the 
three boys were desperate; the one 
nearest the shore line showed only 
head and shoulders; the second was 
in up to his neck; and the other, 
the first victim, was mired to his 
chin. Throwing a heavy ladder 
across the pool, the rescuers passed 
the first boy quickly to safety. Ex- 
tricating the second was a little 
more difficult, but presently he, too, 
was drawn out. The third boy bare- 
ly escaped with his life. By the time 
the firemen had shifted their lad- 


ders into position to seize him, the 
tar had risen to his nostrils. In the 
effort, one of the firemen slipped 
into the pool, but, retaining his grip 
on the ladder, he placed an arm 
around the disappearing lad and 
held him up. 

That frightful experience should 
show how hopeless were the efforts 
of the wild animals to elude death 
once they floundered into the pitch. 

La Brea is the book of ages, a 
record fairly easy to read. Its black 
and bloody pages prove beyond 
doubt that it and it alone caused 
the establishment of the first me- 
andering trails of the region. The 
imperial elephants and mastodons, 
moving through the Pleistocene era 
like prehistoric bulldozers, cleared 
many of the paths later used by 
aboriginal man. Of these, one was 
to become the trailway of a devout 
priest, Fray Junipero Serra, and a 
brave soldier, Don Gaspar de Por- 
tola, and, in time, a broad boule- 


vard called Wilshire. 


Drawn from Life 


Jue church folks in Hell’s Acre were having an old-fashioned “experi- 


ence meeting.” 


The preacher and the elders were discussing the best 


posture in which to pray—sitting down, standing up, or kneeling. 
Chet Walker’s gangling frame sprawled in the last pew. He listened 


to the debate. Finally he slouched to his feet. 
“but if you'll hark back to the time I fell headfirst 


anybody,” he drawled, 


“T ain't questionin’ 


down the well, I'll tell you all that the best prayin’ I ever did was standin’ 


plumb on my head.” 


Helen D. Kramer in the Townsend National Weekly. 
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His great idea was to add a third nostril 


‘Leet 


Ciovanni 


Cuareschi 


By HEDY MARIA CLARK 


Condensed from the New York Times Book Review* 


Guareschi had 
an American school, 
his classmates probably would 
have voted him the man least likely 
to succeed. 
Guareschi, author of the best sell- 
er The Little World of Don Ca- 
millo,t just can’t be bothered about 
his appearance. In fact, he can’t be 
bothered about much of anything 
except the Communist party, which 
he loathes; the Italian monarchy, 
which he thinks was : 
unjustly maligned; 
his cartoons, for 
which he lives; and 
humanity, for which 
he has a_ boundless 
interest and under- 
standing. 
He is about 40 
years old, of medium 
height, and built like 
a wrestler. He has 
enormous 
black mustachios, an 
unexplored jungle of 
black hair, and a suit 
of clothes that looks as if it had 
been slept in as a regular thing. 


F Giovanni 


gone to 


scraggy 


+See excerpt in CatHoLic DicEst, Sept., 
1950, p. 11. 


Behind this formidable exterior 
are a gentle, sensitive spirit, a mad- 
deningly perverse sense of humor, 
and a personal integrity which has 
often got him into hot water. The 
sense of humor won him, in 1948, 
public denunciation by the chair- 
man of the Italian Communist 
party. This he cherishes far more 
than the success of Don Camillo. 

During the electoral campaign of 
that year, when the political fate of 

Italy hung in the bal- 
ance, Guareschi hit 
upon a device for de- 
flating communists 
which set all the na- 
tion laughing, and 
which is credited with 
a substantial share in 
the communist de- 
feat. There suddenly 
began to appear in 
Candido, his weekly 
publication, earnest- 
looking little men 
with three nostrils. 
They weren’t labeled 
communists, but that is what they 
unmistakably were. Always they 
were shown doing something in- 
effably stupid, following the party 


*Times Square, New York City. Dec. 17, 1950. 39 
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line to the letter, including typo- 
graphical errors. 

Guareschi had realized a funda- 
mental truth: no totalitarian, com- 
munist or other, can‘ stand being 
ridiculed. He searched his fertile 
brain for ridiculous situations in 
which to place his “trinariciuti” 
(three-nostriled ones), as his car- 
toon communists came to be called. 
Once, for example, the communist 
paper Unita had called upon all 
party members to “support the agi- 
tation of the dock workers.” An 
unfortunate typographical error 
made the word appear as abitazi- 
one, or habitation, instead of agita- 
ztone. Guareschi drew a solemn 
group of ¢rinariciuti desperately 


pushing against a very solid build- 
ing wall, while a comrade came 


running to inform them of the 
error. 

As the campaign wore on, all 
Italy, even some of the communists, 
began to laugh. No one used the 
word “communist” any more—a 
communist became, in popular jar- 
gon, a trinariciuto. Palmiro Togli- 
atti, the national communist leader, 
stood it as long as he could, doubt- 
less realizing the spot he was in. 
Then he erupted in a campaign 
speech before thousands of the 
faithful into a violent personal de- 
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nunciation of Guareschi and _ his 
little men, a tactical gaffe which 
only made people laugh the harder. 

Guareschi finds it difficult to be- 
lieve that he is a success in Amer- 
ica, and passes it off as a strange 
dream. “You really believe all 
that?” he inquired in astonishment 
when I congratulated him. 

“Funny, very funny! I find 
hard to believe that people really 
like my work. Take my wife, for 
instance. I once wrote a _ novel, 
Destiny Is Called Clotilde, which 
I thought was pretty good stuff. I 
gave my wife a copy, inscribed with 
my most tender sentiments. Then 
one day I was rummaging through 
some books on a second-hand deal- 
er’s cart, and what did I find? You 
guessed it! My masterpiece, which 
my wife had turned in to get a 
thriller.” 

He paused, drawing reflectively 
on his cigarette (it was his “smok- 
ing day”—he has smoking days and 
drinking days, but never schedules 
both for the same day), then added: 
“Somehow my wife knows nothing 
about literature, but she is always 
right!” But his wife was wrong if 
she thought his work no good. His 
book about Don Camillo goes right 
on being a best seller and making 
expert fun of the communists. 


Tite world has forgotten in its concern with Left 
and Right that there is an Above and Below. 
Galen Drake on CBS (6 Jan. ’51). 
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“With thy red lips redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill” 


Big Red Juicy 


Strawberries 
By LEONARD WICKENDEN 


Condensed from the Land* 


iRAWBERRIES in my boyhood 


| were excitingly beautiful. 


- 
r 
al A single berry, with its rich 
red color speckled with gold and 
set off by its green calyx, was ma- 
jestically handsome. But it was 
what followed when I bit into it, 
of course, that delighted me. It 
liquefied, and the juice which ran 
from it over my tongue yielded so 
marvelous a flavor that, as berry 
followed berry, each one was a 
fresh and sensational surprise. 
Then, about the time I passed 
into my 30’s, something began to 
go wrong. Strawberries no longer 
liquefied when I bit them. They 
just turned mushy; the juice was 
not sweet and rich, but thin and a 
little acid; the flavor I sought was 
disappointingly elusive. Every year, 
as June came around, this bothered 
me. Had strawberries changed, or 
I? Had advancing years atrophied 
my taste buds? My annoyance 
drove me to heresy: I declared that 
the raspberry was superior to the 
strawberry. 


I have repented and recanted. I 
now know I was right in my boy- 
hood. The berries which came my 
way later were not real berries but 
poor imitations. 

I rediscovered real berries four 
years ago when my family picked 
the first crop from our own land, 
To us, few sounds are sweeter than 
the exclamations of bliss from vis- 
itors during June. Only one thing 
mars our pride: invariably the first 
question that comes when mouths 
are sufficiently empty to make 
speech possible is, “What variety 
are they?” Then the whole family 
looks a little sheepish; we don’t 
quite know. 

Only when we moved to Con- 
necticut in 1945 did we have sufh- 
cient acreage to make fairly large 
strawberry beds possible. Our first 
step was study. Three of our farm- 
ing books gave instructions on 
strawberry culture. We gleaned cir- 
culars from state experiment sta- 
tions. All this reading was discour- 
aging. Strawberry culture was 
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complicated; complete success was 
scarcely to be hoped for. Indeed, 
one authority warned us that “ad- 
verse factors” might cause “com- 
plete failure for two or more years 
in succession.” 

We read all the rules. Then, one 
by one, we ignored them, not will- 
fully (at least, not at first), but un- 
der force of circumstances. The first 
rule was that strawberries must 
never follow a grass sod of several 
years standing. But a// our land was 
neglected pasture and, as far as we 
could learn, had been such for 
many years. In that case, said the 
books, a crop of green manure 
must be grown and plowed un- 
der for at least two years before 
growing strawberries. The family 
rebelled. Rule 1 went out the win- 
dow, the sod was dug, coarse roots 
were raked out, and our bed was 
ready for planting. 

Rule 2 said plants must be bought 
from a nursery, and in no circum- 
stances from a neighbor. We did 
our best to obey by ordering 100 
pot-grown plants from a nursery. 
They arrived, each wrapped in 
newspaper, soil pressed tightly 
about its roots. 

We kept our plants shielded from 
the sun and watered them daily, 
but one by one they died until only 
22 were left. Since it was now too 
late to order more plants from the 
nursery, we visited a neighboring 
farmer and asked him if he could 
sell us 100 runners from his bed. 
He laughed good-humoredly. “Go 


April 


ahead and help yourselves,” he said. 
He’d been too busy to give his 
strawberries any attention and they 
were a mess, but if we could find 
some runners that were worth moy- 
ing we were welcome to them. 

The books said one of the chief 
factors in securing high yields was 
the variety, so we asked him what 
variety his were. He laughed again. 
He had no idea. When he planted 
them, years ago, he seemed to recall 
there were three different kinds, 
but he’d forgotten what they were 
and, anyway, they were all mixed 
up now. 

In a sort of desperation, we ad- 
vanced on the bed. It was a mess; 
that was plain even to our inexpert 
eyes. It was one solid carpet of 
plants, and the puzzle was to know 
where one left off and the next 
began, to say nothing of distinguish- 
ing between runner and mother, or 
even grandmother. We extracted 
100 plants of youthful appearance. 

We planted them two feet apart 
in rows that were four feet apart. 
We had not been in our new quar- 
ters long enough to accumulate 
much compost, but for every plant 
we dug a shallow hole and filled 
it with such compost as we had. 
The plants took hold well, and as 
soon as there was a frozen crust 
over the ground we covered them 
with salt hay. In spring, we ex- 
plored beneath the salt-hay mulch, 
half expecting to find our plants 
dead, but there they were, a little 
shabby but still green. We uncov- 
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ered them but left the hay between 
the rows. In a few days, new green 
leaves sprouted from the crowns. 
In May, buds appeared. 

“During the first season,” I read 
aloud to my family, “all flowers 
should be removed or both plant 
vigor and runner production will 
be adversely affected.” Seldom have 
I faced such hostility. I retreated; 
all flowers remained unpicked, all 
fruit that wished to set remained 
undisturbed until ripe. 

The size of the crop surprised us. 
And we were awed by the quality, 
which was, however, nothing to 
what came in later years. The 
plants would have set numerous 
runners but we allowed no more 
than two to a plant. That gave us 
close to 200, from which we picked 
half of the best for a second bed. 
We thought they looked vigorous. 
All the books agreed that beds must 
be generously fertilized with super- 
phosphate, muriate of potash, and 
nitrate of soda, but here again we 
ignored the rules. We felt chemical 
fertilizers and strawberries were in- 
compatible; compost or rotted cow 
manure seemed far more fitting. 

Our final break with the rules 
came at season’s end. The foliage, 
we were told, should be mowed 
and, afterwards, when the wind 
was favorable, the bed should be 
burned over to destroy insects and 
diseases. The family voted it down 
in a noisy session. Neither did we 
spray, as recommended, with bor- 
deaux mixture, lead arsenate nor 
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any of the newer poisons. In our 
third season (1948), our 300 plants 
produced mightily. They were in 
three beds, containing first-season, 
second-season and __ third-season 
plants. When the crop was over, 
the third-season plants were up- 
rooted and put on our compost 
heap. The bed was then prepared 
for the runners from our first-sea- 
son plants. 

Even the drought season of 1949 
gave us a big crop, although it was 
shorter than in previous years. Last 
year’s crop was immense, and the 
only way we could handle it, after 
eating, preserving, and freezing all 
we could, was to invite our friends 
to pick what they wanted. But it 
is not only or even chiefly the sizé 
of the crop or the individual berries 
that pleased us; it is the quality. 
Our berries are the “old-fashioned” 
kind. 

When our friends ask us how 
they, too, can grow such berries, 
we tell them to study all the rules 
laid down and then make a set of 
their own. When they ask us for 
our rules, we give them these. 

1. Set the plants two feet apart 
in rows that are four feet apart. 
Maintain these distances except 
when the first-season plants’ are set- 
ting runners. Give your plants room 
to grow. You will not find much 
bare space on your bed by the end 
of June. 

2. Take runners from first-season 
(newest) plants only, and allow not 
more than two or three runners to 
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a plant. Cut the runners from sec- 
ond and third-season plants (if 
any) as soon as they form, and dis- 
card them. 

3. When planting runners, give 
each a shovelful of compost. Use 
no chemical fertilizers. Plant nei- 
ther too deep nor too shallow, but 
with the crown on a level with 
the soil. 

4. Pick no blossoms. Allow all 
possible fruit to grow. After the 
third season, dig up the plants and 
put them on your compost heap. 

5. After sharp freezing, cover the 
plants with salt hay or similar ma- 
terial that will not pack down. If 


your garden is in a windy spot, 
hold the hay down with heavy 
brush or sticks. Leave the hay be- 
tween the rows during the bearing 
and growing season. 

6. Pick the plants clean of all 
ripe berries. 

7. In the fall, spread compost or 
rotted manure on the soil between 
the rows. 

8. Variety? I’ve explained our di- 
lemma on that point, but we are 
almost sure our berries are nearly 
all Fairfax. It is a good variety. But 
we believe the kind of berry is far 
less important than the manner in 
which it is grown. 
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Asides 


“Hlow long shall I wait before I get up after the atom bomb explodes? 
At the very least, wait 20 seconds (time to say three alphabets).”-— 
Richard Gerstell in How to Survive an Atomic Bomb. 


Or (time to say two Hail Mary’s). 
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“Perrnaps more than one-sixth of the Catholic colleges in the U.S. today 
can meet a minimum of college training.”—Paul Blanshard in American 
Freedom and Catholic Power. 

It is “more than one-sixth.” Actually 94%. 
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“I woutp like to see more and more women in Congress, more and 
more women in state elective offices, more women in state legislatures.” 
—Guy Gabrielson, chairman, Republican National committee, in Path- 
finder. 


More in homes wou!'d not be bad. 
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on’r be surprised,” mild- 

mannered Dr. Brown told 

me in confidence, “if you 
hear that I’ve been arrested for as- 
sault and battery.” And he wasn’t 
kidding. 

The mother of a six-month-old 
infant with a high fever had sum- 
moned Dr. Brown. He heard the 
tot’s screams as he raced up the 
stairs two at a time. In the nursery 
he found the reason for the screams. 
A teen-aged baby sitter had beaten 
the infant with a hair brush. My 
professional friend forgot his dig- 
nity and handed out an expert hair- 
brushing of his own. 

Like Dr. Brown, many doctors 
have developed an allergy to baby 
sitters. Can you picture a teen-aged 
sitter administering to an infant in 
a convulsion? Can you visualize 
the hectic happenings at your house 
while a 14-year-old girl tries to put 
out a fire from her first cigarette? 
Suppose your sitter dropped your 
baby? Would she tell you, or would 
you learn about a fractured hip two 
days later? Or after the baby started 
to walk? 

Baby-sitting tragedies are told 
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Who comes in when you go out? 


Know Your 


Baby Sitter 


By PAUL H. FLUCK, M.D. 


about with sad regularity in the 
press. A Connecticut baby smoth- 
ered under a pillow held over his 
face by an 18-year-old girl sitter. A 
Pennsylvania youngster was beaten 
to death by a 14-year-old girl. An 
18-month-old infant in Washington 
died of a broken neck after being 
spanked with a belt, dropped, and 
stepped on by a 29-year-old man 
baby sitter. 

Such tragedies, thank heaven, are 
rare. No baby sitter will ever kill 
your baby, of course. You have 
chosen your sitter carefully. You 
know all about her. You have 
known her since she was born. If 
so, your baby is probably safe. It’s 
the sitter you don’t know who usu- 
ally causes the trouble. 

One night last week a pair of 
thoughtful and intelligent parents 
boasted to me that their baby sitter 
was wonderful. “Julia loves little 
Tommy. She never takes her eyes 
off him for an instant. When we 
get home she will be fast asleep in 
the chair beside his crib.” 

I agree; as a baby sitter, Julia is 
a gem. But what happens when 
Julia has measles? Or when Julia 
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has to stay home to take care of her 
two-year-old brother? Will my 
friends stay home to take care of 
their own young one? Or will they 
dial every kid in the block trying 
to turn up a substitute for Julia? 

No gamble is more reckless or so 
expensive as gambling on an un- 
known baby sitter. The new anti- 
biotics may speed your baby’s re- 
covery when disease germs strike, 
but no medical research can devise 
a way to stop your child from pick- 
ing his nose, swearing, or otherwise 
aping the embarrassing antics of a 
sitter. The hard won effects of 
years of self-control over your own 
tongue can be washed out in a 
single evening by a foul-mouthed 
youngster called in at the last min- 
ute to substitute for your regular 
sitter. But the real danger to your 
baby comes when one of these emo- 
tionally unformed children loses 
her temper. Then your baby may 
be beaten black and blue, or even 
killed in a fit of murderous rage. 

Of course, there are good baby 
sitters. The good ones probably out- 
number the bad ones 100 to one. 
And to look at baby sitting from 
the sitter’s side, it is good pre- 
liminary training for motherhood 
ahead. Maybe some day an inventor 
will patent a pediatric Goldberg 
you can put your baby into and 
pull the lever. Presto, bottles will 
be warmed, baby will be burped, 
and diapers changed mechanically. 
But the patent on this helpful gadg- 
et is still wide open. For our gen- 
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If You Must Hire a 
Baby Sitter 

Make it a practice to phone 
home at least once during the 
evening. 

Come back earlier than 
planned, if possible. 

Never leave your baby with a 


you 


sitter who has a bad temper. 

Always leave your doctor’s tele- 
phone number, along with your 
phone number for the evening, 
under, or close to your telephone. 

Lock up your medicine closet, 
firearms, and dangerous tools. 

Have a neighbor drop in to 
check up on your sitter if doubts 
exist in your mind. 

Try to pair off with another 
mother, a neighbor, who is will- 
ing to share her baby sitting with 
you. 

Think it over before you make 
that engagement. If you stay 
home, you won’t need a baby 
sitter. 


eration, motherhood continues to 
be a job for both hands and feet. 
It won’t harm immature mother- 
to-be to get real honest-to-goodness 
warm-up practice—for pay. 

But practice must be supervised, 
as any football coach or music 
teacher can testify. Baby sitting 
may come natural to a 14-year-old 
girl with a couple of younger broth- 
ers and sisters. But for a child un- 
used to caring for small children, 
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1951 KNOW YOUR BABY SITTER 


a baby can be as difficult to under- 
stand as the mechanism of a clock. 
For this reason, some careful moth- 
ers craftily arrange to call in new 
sitters ahead of time so that they 
can serve an apprenticeship while 
mother is watching. By asking a 
sitter to arrive an hour early, time 
is provided to explain warming 
bottles, changing diapers, and such 
simple things as the lighting of a 
gas stove. In these electrified days, 
many children have never seen any 
other range but an electric one. 
Only practice can make a good 
baby sitter. You don’t want any 
other sort. 

One young clubwoman has work- 
ed out a routine to protect her baby 
from some hazards of baby sitting. 
She always calls home at least once 
during the afternoon or evening. If 
things do not sound right she tele- 
phones a neighbor and asks her to 
check up. As a final safety factor, 
this mother tries to get home at 
least half an hour earlier than ex- 
pected, and if circumstances permit 
she dashes home for a five-minute 
checkup in person. To put it in her 
words, “Nothing keeps a baby sitter 
sitting so well as an occasional sur- 
prise visit home.” 

Many mothers have learned the 
hard way that it is quite a trick to 
keep a baby sitter s#tting. You may 
spot your sitter on a drugstore stool, 
or spinning around town in her 
boy friend’s “hot rod,” while you 
are paying her for sitting. Baby 
sitters are human. When the boss 


Then, as Now 


Covtp I climb to the highest 
place in Athens, I would lift up 
my voice and shout: “Fellow 
citizens, why do ye turn and 
scrape every gather 
wealth and take so little care of 
your children to whom one day 
you must relinquish it all?” 


stone to 


Socrates, 400 B.c. 


is away the sitter may play. 

To prevent tragedies, two young 
mothers devised a plan which also 
eliminates overhead and worty. 
They agreed to sit for each other 
two nights every week. After sup- 
per, the mother on the baby-sitting 
detail frisks through her dishes and 
rushes her own tot off to bed. Then 
she trots down the street to sit for 
her friend while her own husband 
minds baby at home. Unfair to hits- 
bands, you say? Well, you won't 
ever find a wife who will worry 
about a minor detail like that. 

“But, doctor,’ young mothers 
will complain, “I can’t be tied down 
all the time. After all, I have my 
own life to live. I’m entitled to at 
least one night out with my hus- 
band.” 

By civilized standards that moth- 
er is right. Nowadays, only robins 
and Bengal tigers do their baby 
sitting in person. But if you can’t 
do your own baby sitting, give 
some timé and thought to getting 
the best sitter available. Don’t call 
in the first kid you can find. 
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You are the most important part of the civil defense system 


You and the Atom Bomb 


By MILTON LEHMAN 


Condensed from Nation’s Business* 


oceR GLEAson, a former 

FBI director, was chosen 

chief of civil defense by 

Connecticut. His biggest 
job, says Gleason, is to teach every 
man, woman, and child the part 
each must play. 

“Up to now,” he says, “we got 
excited only when we had a crisis. 
But from here on in, we’ve got to 
make civil defense work without 
crisis. It’s got to become a part of 
everybody’s daily life, just like 
lodge night.” 

The states are turning to the 
cities and villages for action. An 
Ohio mayor last year vowed he 
wouldn’t do anything about civil 
defense until Congress turned up 
the money. Now most cities realize 
that the defense they get is the 
defense that they themselves create. 

New York City has 
reacted most strongly. 

Along Broadway, you see f 
shelter signs pointing to B® 
subways and_ skyscraper 
basements. The city is 
busily recruiting volun- 
teers as block wardens. 
The Sherry - Netherland 
hotel advertises its engine 
room two stories under- 


ground for gracious atomic living. 
Other hotels point with pride to 
their basements. New York’s most 
recent cost estimate calls for a $43 
million appropriation. The city dis- 
carded plans for a new Brooklyn 
City prison and a new facade for 
the city hall. 

Other large cities are making 
plans. Chicago, Seattle, and Wash- 
ington staged exercises to learn 
their state of readiness. Chicago is 
recruiting volunteers for defense 
teams. She got her first bold reac- 
tion from Skid Row; 50 vagrants 
gathered at the Harbor Light mis- 
sion to offer their services. ' 

As the nation gets on speaking 
terms with the exacting needs of 
civil defense, supersalesmen are 
peddling useless gadgets and nos- 
trums. Among the most annoying 

are the arm-chair strate- 

gists selling maps. Radia- 

| tion detection devices are 
big business. Today, 84 
companies compete with 
more than 150 models for 
an $8-million trade. Many 
such devices will record 
radium on a watch dial, 
but would be practically 
§ useless during an atomic 
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blast. The mayor of one southern 
town spent his entire civil-defense 
appropriation, $12,500, on useless 
detectors. Before buying gadgets, 
consult the Civil Defense adminis- 
tration. 

The private citizen is being as- 
saulted by promoters, too. Last 
year, you barely escaped one oper- 
ator who had produced a nostrum 
called V-236, designed for atomic 
distress. According to the Public 
Health Service, the potion contain- 
ed table salt, bicarbonate of soda, 
and water. Other fast operators 


hawk lead girdles designed to pro- 
tect your spleen against radiation, 
and lead suits for you to wear. 
Radiation experts point out that 
only a suit four inches thick would 
protect you much. Also, it would 


immobilize you. 

Despite the sound and fury, we 
are at last hearing the facts of 
atomic life. The federal government 
has little but paper work to show 
for its efforts, but the paper work 
is sound. The states and cities now 
have a good guide for action. We 
can make sure our nation has rea- 
sonable, effective defense against 
atomic bombing. The following 
checklist, based on the reasoned 
judgment of defense experts, may 
provide you with a means of judg- 
ing the preparedness of your state 
and city. 

1. The basic operation of civil 
defense depends on the individual 
citizen, you, and your local govern- 
ment. The federal government will 


not run state and local civil-defense 
systems. It will deal directly with 
state defense directors, but not with 
cities. The federal government 
must make the national plan, train 
national-defense directors, coordi- 
nate interstate operations, stockpile 
critical supplies, and support state 
bomb-shelter programs. 

2. The operating chain of com 
mand starts at the state level. The 
federal government has _ learned 
what areas of the country are most 
likely to be attacked, and has noti- 
fied the states. Communities within 
the states should organize them- 
selves around these areas. They 
should make mutual-aid agree 
ments with neighboring commun 
ties. States should sign mutual-aid 
agreements with neighboring states, 
If a community cannot cope with 
a disaster, the state will supply 
more mobile-support units and call 
on neighboring states for. help. 

3. Civil defense calls for volu- 
teers to aid local fire, health, wel- 
fare, and law-enforcement depart- 
ments. Volunteers should work 
under legally constituted local au- 
thorities. 

4. Mobile support and aid are 
keys to civil defense. Through them 
each community is able to get help 
from its neighbors; an atom bomb 
quickly cripples the capacities of 
any one city. 

5. Sixty per cent of the nation’s 
people live within the 250 critical 
target areas cited by Washington. 
These areas will require most of 
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the country’s medical stockpiles and 
bombproof shelters. Under any rea- 
sonable plan of calculated risk, it 
would not be wise to. pour funds 
and precious supplies into unlikely 
target areas. 

6. Prime targets of enemy attack 
would be the nation’s biggest indus- 
trial centers. Corporations planning 
large new plants should build out- 
side such centers for their own and 
the nation’s protection. Businesses 
within the industrial centers should 
form civil-defense organizations. 
They should consider need for per- 
sonnel bomb shelters; fire control 
measures; protection of stocks and 
records; internal warning systems 
for large plants; emergency med- 
ical supplies; first-aid instruction to 
employees; arrangements for mu- 
tual aid with neighboring firms; 
coordination with city civil defense. 

7. The private citizen will dis- 
cover that the terror of the atomic 
bomb has been slightly exaggerat- 
ed, although still terrifying. If the 
bomb falls and you are directly 
under it, you’re a goner. If you are 
within a half-mile of the center of 
explosion, your chance of survival 
is one out of ten. If you are one 


mile away, you have a 50-50 chance. 
As the distance increases, so do 
your chances. You can _ increase 
those chances through the use of 
these survival secrets for atomic 
attacks. 

a. Try to get shielded: get down 
in a basement or subway if there’s 
time; if not, seek shelter alongside 
a building, jump into a ditch or 
gutter, or simply hit the dirt. 

s. Bury your face in your arms, 
hiding your eyes in the crook of 
your elbows to protect your face 
from flash burns and to keep flying 
objects out of your eyes. 

c. Don’t rush outside immediate- 
ly after the bombing. Wait a few 
minutes, then go help fight fires; 
after ground or water bursts, wait 
an hour to give lingering radiation 
time to die down. 

p. Don’t take chances with food 
or water in open containers, if 
there’s reason to believe them con- 
taminated. Stick to canned or bot- 
tled goods if possible. 

E. Don’t start rumors. A single 
rumor might touch off a panic. 

F. Don’t try to stampede out of 
town. Your services will be needed 
in fighting the disaster. 


eA rroc was caught in a deep rut in a road, and in spite of the help of his 
friends, he could not get out. They finally left him there in despair. The 
next day, one of his friends saw him, chipper as you please in a meadow. 
“What are you doing here?” the friend asked. “I thought you couldn’t 
get out.” 
“I couldn’t,” the frog replied; “but a truck came along the road and I 


had to.” 


The Maritime Cooperator (1 Feb. ’51). 
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Now starring 1n new production: Charles and Gabrielle. Script by Matt Talbot 


Charlie’s 


Skid-Row Canteen 


By TED LeEBERTHON 


Condensed from the Marianist* 


N a blowzy Skid Row street 

in Los Angeles, the Matt 

Talbot Canteen feeds 1,000 
men a day and shelters up to 350 a 
night. 

Matt Talbot, Dublin Skid Row 
dweller whose cause is being pro- 
moted at Rome, obviously is a fitting 
intercessor. But until Charlie Zicari 
started the canteen, he had never 
heard of Matt Talbot, and knew 
only vaguely of the hold alcoholism 
takes on men in the lower socia 
depths. 

The story of the Matt Talbot 
Canteen began on a Saturday last 
summer. Charlie Zicari, 40, a dancer 
known professionally as Charles 
Gilbert, was broke. His last unem- 
ployment check had been spent. It 
looked as if he’d be going on relief. 

He heard his old friend, the clerk 
at the public market, say, “As you 
know, Charlie, we don’t give credit. 
But I can slip you some bones you 
and the wife and boys can make 
soup out of. I hope I’m not offend- 
ing you. But if you can use them, 
the butcher’s got 15 pounds of ’em.” 
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Small, slight, dark-eyed Charli¢ 
held back tears. Sure, he’d take the 
soup bones. But would the clerk 
mind also slipping him a couple of 
loaves of bread and some ciga 
rettes? He’d pay him the next time 
he came by. It was done. 

In the gathering dusk, Charlie 
came home. The Zicaris have lived 
for several years in a rented rear 
house on a middle-class Hollywood 
street. Small, trim, vividly pretty 
Gabrielle, Charlie’s wife, the other 
member of the dance team of 
Charles and Gabrielle, saw the soup 
bones and smiled appreciatively. 
Charlie explained. Gabrielle glowed. 
Fine! She had some carrots and 
celery left. They’d have soup thrée 
times a day for a week. 

Then Gabrielle told Charlie that 
a young woman friend was in their 
bedroom weeping. “Her mind’s 
shot to pieces,” Gabrielle said. 

The girl was frantically bewil- 
dered. She told them that she feared 
being thrust into a public mental 
hospital. 

Charlie phoned priests, doctors, 
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friends. Finally someone found a 
private sanitarium which agreed to 
accept her on a part-pay basis. 

Having gotten others to chip in 
for the girl’s care, Charlie and Ga- 
brielle drove her to the sanitarium 
in their wobbly 1933 Buick. As 
Gabrielle was hugging her and say- 
ing good-by in a pathetic little 
room, Charlie glimpsed a magazine 
on the bed. It was Collier’s, open at 
an article titled “Skid Row, U.S. A.” 
Charlie read through a few para- 
graphs. 

There was a strange excitement 
in him. The article had told of the 
tens of thousands of broken, hun- 
gry, homeless men who have sunk 
to skid-row status. Suddenly it 
seemed he should put forth an ut- 
termost measure of faith and trust 
and sacrifice. He must bring the 
soup that Gabrielle would make, 
yes, and the bread and the ciga- 
rettes, too, to the hungry old dere- 
licts of Los Angeles. 

“It was as if our Lord was tell- 
ing me my dancing days were over, 
and He had a new work for me,” 
Charlie explained. “Yet in all my 
life I'd never before given more 
than a passing thought to such 
men.” 

Driving home that summer night 
and feeling enormously awake and 
alive, Charlie told Gabrielle about 
his plan. She pressed his hand. She 
stayed up late that night, cooking 
15 gallons of soup in little tubs and 
boilers. 

Sunday, after Mass, Charlie told 


Joel, 17, the younger of their two 
sons, home for a visit from the 
Franciscan junior seminary at San- 
ta Barbara, what was up. Charlie 
and Joel put two big tubs of soup 
into the rear seat of the Buick, 
along with all the cups and bowls 
they could find. They drove to 
Skid Row, to the lost men, the hu- 
man scarecrows. From the side of 
their parked car they dispensed the 
soup, the bread, the cigarettes. 
There was soup enough for about 
100 dumbfounded men. 

When they got back home, Char- 
lie was bursting with the joy of 
having given away all the food they 
had. But he kept remembering 
the endless stream of ragged, gray- 
faced men. He phoned and told of 
their need to friends in the Holly- 
wood council of the Knights of 
Columbus. He also told the Jesuit 
Fathers in whose Blessed Sacra- 
ment parish the Zicaris live, and 
the Franciscan Fathers at St. Jo- 
seph’s, where Charlie has long been 
a member of the Third Order. 

So the word spread. Every day 
Charlie and Joel drove to Skid Row, 
and fed all manner of men. As 
more and more donations of 
money, meat, vegetables, and bread 
came their way, Charlie and Gabri- 
elle made a thicker and thicker 
soup, which they now call “stew- 
soup.” Both being of Italian de- 
scent, they knew how to make it 
tasty. 

Two months passed, and as the 
soup grew thicker and tastier, the 
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crowds of hungry men increased. 
Where did they come from? 

Charlie talked to hundreds. He 
learned that after the Protestant 
evangelical missions were filled up, 
hundreds of men, many old and 
desperately ill, with wildly matted 
hair and beards, walked the streets 
all night. Or they tried to beg 
enough to sleep sitting up in an all- 
night movie theater. It was a fitful 
sleep broken by the blasting gunfire 
of horse operas and gangster films. 
Charlie heard stories of old men 
dying in delirium after too many 
long, frightful nights. 

Next, Charlie pleaded for funds 
to open a place where men could 
sleep as well as eat. A woman who 
wishes to be known only as Martha 
gave her $1500 life savings to the 
Zicaris. They rented, in September, 
a three-story former factory build- 
ing squeezed in between a second- 
hand store and a jiu-jitsu parlor in 
a frowzy and noisy Negro-Japanese 
area. 

Joel had read a biography of 
Matt Talbot at the seminary. 
“Dad,” he said, “Matt’s the one in 
heaven to pull for these men. He’s 
been one of them.” On the plate- 
glass window of the store front, 
Charlie stenciled a crucifix, a sham- 
rock, and “Matt Talbot Canteen,” 
all in green. And ever since, Charlie 
has been “putting out” three meals 
a day. 

I visited the Matt Talbot Canteen 
and talked with Charlie—slim, 
pint-size Charlie with the curly 
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black hair and lively dark eyes. He 
was dressed in tweed pants and 
turtle-neck sweater and looked as if 
he were ready for a rehearsal of 
a ballet. 

All around us were ragged and 
disturbingly malodorous men peel- 
ing vegetables about a big pine 
table in the kitchen. A heavy-set, 
aproned man with weathered face 
and broken hip lurched about the 
huge, hooded range. With a long 
spoon he stirred fragrant soup siz- 
zling and bubbling in six big 
boilers. 

It was raining outside, and cold, 
and there was something poignant 
in the aroma of hot soup. Lonely, 
expectant men, sitting and standing 
in the next room, were quiet, as if 
twilight and the supper hour made 
them remember years when they 
had jobs, homes, families. 

“It’s like a holy dream,” said 
Charlie. “If anybody had ever told 
me I’d ever be doing this, I’d have 
thought he was a little off. All 
Gabrielle and I had known was 
dancing. Vaudeville, night clubs, 
revues, movie musicals. Always 
lights, color, music, applause. But 
the day came when we couldn’t get 
a booking and were broke. No 
one’ll ever know how discouraged 
I was that Saturday I went to the 
market and got offered those soup 
bones—soup bones leading to this!” 

An aged Negro in greasy rags 
limped in. “Gee, I promised you a 
haircut,” said Charlie. The old Ne- 
gro grinned gently, and Charlie 
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propped him up, got shears and 
razor from a box, and went to 
work adroitly. 

“Ever been a barber, Charlie?” 
I asked. 

“No, except to cut my kids’ hair 
when they were young. But I got 
a knack for it. The Italian in me, 
I guess.” Charlie signed for dona- 
tions of bread, meat, vegetables, 
huge crates full, and for sacks of 
potatoes with the same old cool, 
dusty potato smell. 

“The men who come here do 
all the work,” he said. “They love 
it, like it’s their place. They don’t 
like long sermons, as if they’re on 
Skid Row only because they were 
wrongdoers. You know, as if we’re 
not all sinners. Who’s to say I’m 
amy better than any of them? 
That’s my view, and they like it, 
and quite a few are coming into 
the Church. But I never approach 
them. I let them tell me they want 
to know about the faith. Then 
when Father Rudolph of the Fran- 
ciscans comes over, I introduce 
them.” 

The result? The Franciscans are 
Starting a convert class soon just 
for men from the canteen. And 
they are bringing many fallen-away 
Catholics back, too. 

The Matt Talbot Canteen has at- 
tracted many friends. The big 
range, and all the pots, pans, dishes 
and cutlery, were a gift from 
Messrs. Harris and Herman, the 
Jewish landlords. A middle-aged 
Catholic woman who wishes to be 
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known only as Annie—she’s a prac- 
tical nurse—bought Charlie the 
1940 station wagon. 

Older men often come to the can- 
teen sick, weak, and stunned. Char- 
lie takes them to hospitals and 
clinics in the station wagon. He 
has driven some to his home, where 
they could take long-needed baths; 
the old factory building has no 
bathing facilities. 

Charlie tries to get work for em- 
ployable men, mainly through the 
St. Vincent de Paul society. There, 
too, a dazed old man can learn his 
social-security rights, and be re- 
ferred to proper agencies for un- 
employment compensation or an 
old-age pension. But some have 
been wanderers, thrust out of one 
city after another by vagrancy laws. 
Some have had only odd jobs, and 
have no residential eligibility any- 
where for local relief. Age and ill- 
ness overtake them and a chill of 
final disaster is upon them, all 
warm ties gone, and desperately 
lonely deaths awaiting. 

Not all, or even most, are “wi- 
noes,” but Charlie has gotten a 
sizable number of those who are 
alcoholics to sober up. He tells 
them the story of Matt Talbot, a 
habitual drunkard for years in 
Dublin’s slums, who atoned in a 
hair shirt and chains, and brought 
many to Christ. An Alcoholics 
Anonymous group has been formed 
at the canteen. 

Charlie’s most fervent prayer is 
for a Men’s Town modeled after 
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Boys’ Town, in some farming area, 
for old men no one else wants. 

As I was preparing to leave, 
Charlie said, “If you haven’t any- 
thing else to ask me, let me ask 
you something. Let me ask you to 
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get everyone you can to say a pray- 
er for all the men on Skid Row, and 
for my intentions. And I wish I 
could tell everyone how happy a 
fellow gets doing a job like this, 
and how grateful I am to God.” 


CREP 


The Open Door 


n 1914, while teaching in the 
off public school of a southern city, 
I lived in a rooming house run by a 
Catholic woman. Her little daughter 
was having trouble with her home- 
work, and I helped her. After we 
went through her spelling and her 
reader and number work, she handed 
me her catechism. Weeks went into 
months of such auditing. When I 
chanced to say, “I didn’t know Cath- 
olics believed anything like this; I'd 
like to know more,” she told her 
teacher and confronted me thereafter 
with a larger and more advanced 
catechism. She came home later with 
The Faith of Our Fathers, which I 
also read. Years passed, and I was in 
many places. Sometimes I would say 
a Hail Mary. The prayer had a fasci- 
nation. I had intended to take instruc- 
tions but just didn’t get around to it. 

The time came when I found my- 


self in a Catholic hospital for a seri- 
ous operation. Among the routine 
questions was the one about my re- 
ligion. I said, “I am a Methodist.” 

When I was well on the mend, 
Mother Superior came in. She had 
my record. “I see you have listed your 
religion as Protestant,’ she said. I 
said that was true, and asked her 
why she questioned it. “Oh, I thought 
there might be some mistake,” she 
said. “You are the only Methodist we 
ever had who continually repeated the 
Hail Mary while coming out of the 
anesthetic.” 

My illness was serious, and I had 
much time to think. But even so, 
more years passed and more Hail 
Mary’s were said before I was led 
to take instructions. I have often 
thought since entering the Church 
how much that little child and the 
Hail Mary had helped. Mrs. J. McA. 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were 
brought into the Church $25 will be paid on publication. 
Address Open Door Editor. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 
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The Fifteen Mysteries 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


National Director, Society for the Propagation of the Faith 


PART II. 


1. THe Acony IN THE GARDEN. 
As a kind person in the face of pain 
seeks to relieve the sufferings of his 
friend, so does moral kindness in 
the face of evil take onthe punish- 
ment which evil deserves. Every 
mother would willingly, if she 
could, bear the aches of her child. 
A father will pay the debts of his 
wayward son as if they were his 
own. Our Lord, though guilty of 
no sin, nevertheless in His agony 
in the garden permitted Himself to 
fee] the inner effects of sin, as on 
the cross He experienced also the 
external effects of sin. These inter- 
nal effects were sadness, fear, and 
a sense of loneliness. “I looked for 
one that would grieve together 
with Me, and I found none.” 

He permits His head to feel blas- 
phemies as if His lips had pro- 
nounced them; His hands to feel 
the sins of theft, as if He had 
stolen; His body to sense the guilt 
of defilement, as if it were the 
cause. Innocence knows sin better 
than the guilty, because the guilty 
are already part of it. 
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THE SORROWFUL DECADES 


Sin is in the blood. The drunkard, 
the libertine, the tyrant have regis- 
tered sin not only in their souls, but 
in their brain, the cells of their 
body, and the very expression of 
their faces. If, therefore, sin is in 
the blood, to atone for it, blood 
must be poured out. Our Lord 
never intended that any other blood 
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than His own should be shed in 
expiation for sins. Because men 
have not invoked the blood of 
Christ for their sins, they are now 
at war shedding one another’s 
blood. 

The agony in the garden is not 
a triumph of the plans and the 
schemes of betrayers and enemies, 
but is permitted by divine decree. 
“This is your hour,” our Lord said 
to His enemies. Evil has its hour, 
but God has His day! 

2. THE ScoURGING AT THE PILLar. 
Seven centuries before, it had been 
foretold that our Lord would be so 
wounded for our sins that we 
would have “thought Him, as it 
were, a leper, and as one struck by 
God and afflicted.” The time has 
come for the fulfillment of that 
prophecy. Omnipotence is bound to 
a pillar in the hour of His death, 
as He was bound in swaddling 
clothes in the hour of His birth. 

The scourging at the pillar must 
have been terrible, because when- 
ever our Lord foretold His passion, 
He always made particular refer- 
ence to His scourging, as if to 
emphasize the outrage of His suf- 
fering. St. Peter, after the Resurrec- 
tion, recalling how he stood in the 
outer court listening to the fall of 
thongs upon His flesh, and yet 
heard our Lord not complain, 
wrote: “Who when He was re- 
viled, did not revile; when He suf- 
fered, did not threaten.” 

The scourging is an act of repara- 
tion for the excessive cult of the 


body. “The body is for the Lord? 
In expiation for self-indulgence, 
His body, as the second Ark of the 
Covenant, is disclosed to profane 
eyes, as the Spouse of souls now be- 
comes the plaything of mockegs. 
How many strokes He received, no 
one knows. The prophet foretold 
that He would be so scourged that 
the bones of His body would be 
numbered. We are saved by other 
stars and stripes than those on the 
flag; namely, by the stars and 
stripes of Christ, by whose stars we 
are illumined—by whose stripes we 
are healed. 

3. THe Crownine wit THORNS. 
As the scourging was the repara- 
tion for the sins of the flesh, so the 
crowning with thorns was the 
atonement for the sins of the mind 
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—for the atheists who wish there 
were no God, for the doubters 
whose evil lives becloud their think- 
ing, for the egotists, centered on 
themselves. 

The soldiers cursed as the thorns 
pricked their fingers. Then they 
cursed the Lord, as they drove the 
crown of thorns into His head, as 
a mockery of a royal diadem. Into 
His hands they placed a reed, the 
symbol of, His kingdom, presumed 
to be false and unstable like the 
reed. His flesh, already hanging 
from Him like purple rags, is now 
covered with a purple robe to ridi- 
cule His claim to kingship of hearts 
and nations. Blindfolding Him, 
they struck Him, asking Him to 
prophesy, or tell whom it was that 
delivered the blow. They then 
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bowed down before Him in mock 
reverence, spitting in His face, that 
all the subsequent Mindszentys, 
Stepinacs, and martyrs of the world 
might have courage in their hour 
of martyrdom. 

In this Mystery is verified the 
truth of our Saviour’s warning: “If 
the world hates you, be sure that 
it hated Me before it learned to 
hate you. If you belonged to the 
world, the world would know you 
for its own and love you; it is be- 
cause you do not belong to the 
world, because I have singled you 
out from the midst of the world, 
that the world hates you.” He who 
expects to preserve His faith with- 
out being mocked by the world is 
either weak in it, or else not so 
bold in goodness as to draw upon 
himself the mocking insults of an- 
other purple robe and a torturing 
circle of thorns. 

4. THe CArryING OF THE Cross. 
Any cross would be easy to bear if 
we could only tailor it to fit our- 
selves. Our Lord’s cross was not 
made by Him, but for Him. Cross- 
es and burdens are thrust upon us. 
Our acceptance makes them per- 
sonal. Our Lord even said that 
there would be at least seven crosses 
a week: “Take up your cross daily 
and follow me.” 

Crosses are of two kinds: pure 
ones, which come from the outside, 
such as pain, persecution, and ridi- 
cule; and inner, or impure crosses, 
which come as the result of our 
sins, such as sadness, despair, and 
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unhappiness. These latter crosses 
can be avoided. They are made by 
contradicting the will of God. The 
vertical bar of the cross stands for 


God’s will; the horizontal bar 
stands for our wills. When one 
crosses the other, we have the cross. 

Our Lord never promised that 
we would be without a cross; He 
only promised that we would never 
be overcome by it. St. Peter so 
loved the cross, that when the time 
came for his execution he asked to 
be crucified upside down. 

May He who was found guilty 
of no other crime than that of the 
excess of love, make us hate the 
load of sin that made His cross. 
The whole cross borne in union 
with His will and following in His 
footsteps is easier to bear than the 
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splinters against which we rebel. 
5. THe Crucirixion. Our Lord 
spent 30 years of His life obeying, 
three years teaching, three hours 
redeeming! But how did He re- 
deem? Suppose a golden chalice is 
stolen from an altar and beaten 
into a large ash tray. Before that 
gold can be returned to the altar, 
it must be thrown into a fire, where 
the dross is burned away; then the 
chalice must be recast, and finally 
blessed and restored to its holy use, 
Sinful man is like that chalice 
which was delivered over to pros 
fane uses. He lost his Godlike re- 
semblance and his high destiny as 
a child of God. So our blessed Lord 
took unto Himself a human nas 
ture, making it stand for all of us, 
plunged it into the fires of Calvary 
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to have the dross of sin burned and 
purged away. Then, by rising from 
the dead, He became the new head 
of the new humanity, according to 
which we are all to be patterned. 

The cross reveals that unless 
there is a Good Friday in our lives, 
there will never be an Easter Sun- 
day. Unless there is a crown of 
thorns, there will never be the halo of 
light. 

Unless there is the scourged 
body, there will never be a glorified 


one. Death to the lower self is the 
condition of resurrection to the 
higher self. 

The world says to us, as it said 
to Him on the cross: “Come down, 
and we will believe!” But if He 
came down, He never would have 
saved us. It is human to come 
down; it is divine to hang there. 
A broken heart, O Saviour of the 
world, is love’s best cradle! Smite 
my own, as Moses did the rock, 
that Thy love may enter in! 


The meditations by Monsignor Sheen on the Glorious Mysteries will appear in the May 
issue. The complete series is now available in a single pamphlet, at 10¢ each, $7 per 100. 
Address: Reprint Dept., CatHo.ic Dicest, 41 E. 8th St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Re-action 


“TELEVISION is very educational. Every time someone turns on the 
set, I go into another room and read a book.” 
Groucho Marx quoted by Larry Wolters in the Chicago Tribune (28 Jan. ’51). 


Action 


A xBooksELLER in Hollywood, says Mike Connolly, keeps on his 
desk a cardboard container with a slot for coins and a sign read- 


ing: “Help stamp out TV.” 


Bennett Cerf in the Saturday Review of Literature (27 Jan. ’51). 


Action in Reverse 


eevision is certainly different than radio. After each radio 
broadcast I used to get 15 to 20 letters asking for my picture. 
After our first television show I got 1,500 pictures back. 

George Burns quoted in the Chicago Tribune (28 Jan. ’51). 











Publishers are permitting communists to censor the books you read 


Thought Control in 
the U.S. A. 


By IRENE CORBALLY KUHN 


Condensed from the American Legion Magazine* 


OHN SMITH went into a book- 

store for a copy of Seeds of 

Treason. He had followed the 
Alger Hiss trial. He knew this 
book was an objective study of the 
whole sordid affair. 

The clerk, without looking up, 
told him they didn’t have the book 
in stock. “Why not?” he asked. 
“How should I know?” she said. 
“We just don’t have it.” 

“How about that book by Owen 
Lattimore called Ordeal by Slan- 
der?” She fell over herself in her 
eagerness to haul out a fresh copy. 
“Such a wonderful book! You'll be 
so glad you bought it.” 

Smith didn’t buy, because he 
knew it was a_ self-whitewashing 
job by an accused leftist badly in 
need of whitewashing. 

The next day, near his own sub- 
urban home, Smith dropped into a 
book-and-stationery store run by a 
woman he knew. No, she didn’t 
have Seeds of Treason either. Yes, 
she did have Lattimore’s book. 
Why? She depended on the re- 
views in the New York Times and 


*580 Sth Ave., New York City 19. 


the Herald Tribune for directions 
on the purchase of books. Neither 
thought much of Seeds of Treason, 
but they praised the Lattimore 
book. So she bought it to sell and 
didn’t buy the other. 

John Smith could be anybody, 
And the town could be your town, 
His two experiences represent two 
techniques used by communists to 
exercise their thought control over 
all of us. 

In the 1930’s Russian-born prope 
aganda had a fantastic success im 
our country. Eugene Lyons, long- 
time foe of communists, called 
those years The Red Decade. The 
communist “popular front” pene 
trated into our every walk of life 
and thought. It got into the labor 
movement, education, youth activi- 
ties; it poisoned the movies, art, 
and every branch of publishing. At 
its highest point (1938) it had de- 
liberate agents and starry-eyed col- 
laborators among New Deal of- 
ficials, educators, rich women, nov- 
elists, and editors. One phase was 
book publishing and reviewing. 
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Books are published to be sold 
just as shoes or sardinés are. They 
are advertised, too, just as other 
merchandise. But a book gets free 
advertising that shoes do not. A 
book is reviewed in papers and 
magazines, over the radio and on 
television. Most book reviewers tell 
the public whether the book is 
worth buying or not. On the re- 
viewer's honesty and knowledge a 
book stands or falls, and so does 
the author’s reputation and his live- 
lihood. 

If the reviews are unfavorable, 
the publisher won’t spend money 
on advertising. He can’t afford to. 
If there are no reviews, he can less 


afford it. The bookseller, who de- 


pends on reviews and advertising 
to purchase, will, therefore, not 


stock it. Thus many important 
books can be left to wither on the 
vine, provided the right techniques 
are used on them. 

The communists were first to re- 
alize what the effective techniques 
are. They got trusted party mem- 
bers into publishing houses. They 
made sure they had plenty of au- 
thors to log-roll for other party 
authors, or to apply the hatchet to 
anti-communist writers. They spot- 
ted fellow travelers among book re- 
viewers. Finally, they put their own 
little people in retail bookstores as 
sales clerks. 

Whenever a book comes along 
that is damaging to the communist 
effort, the entire strength of their 
forces is marshaled against it. They 
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bear down on naive people in book 
reviews, syndicated columns, and 
editorials. 

The syndicated columnist, Bob 
Considine, is one of the country’s 
best writers. He is fearless, calls the 
shots as he sees them. Last summer 
Considine spoke about his field of 
specialized writing on a national 
radio network. He said it wields 
the greatest power. The writer, 
therefore, should have a_ corre- 
sponding sense of responsibility. 
By and large, he said, columnists 
are fair-minded men and women. 
But he added, “If there is any ap- 
parent antireligious feeling among 
these specialists in journalism, it 
will be found chiefly among the 
book reviewers of certain leading 
New York newspapers and literary 
publications. 

“Here a rather shocking situation 
prevails,” he went on. “If you write 
a book which steps on the toes of 
our home-grown left-wingers, bam- 
boozled liberals or outright com- 
munists, or their idols abroad, you 
can almost count on receiving a 
number of sour reviews—where the 
reviews hurt most. There are, of 
course, outstanding exceptions to 
this rule. But the average big-city 
book critic sets himself up as a 
defender of the legend that those 
who speak out against communists 
and their pale pink carbon copies 
are automatically cheap sensation- 
alists, warmongers and unctuous 
serfs of Wall St. 

“Some of these book reviewers 
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get away with murder, even though 
their reviews appear in newspapers 
and magazines which could not 
possibly exist under communism. 
The reader of a fat Sunday news- 
paper digests an editorial denounc- 
ing communism, or — shudders 
through stories of torture behind 
the Iron Curtain, and then turns 
to the book-review sections to en- 
counter an inbred critic beating to 
a pulp a book author who is trying 
to say the same thing. They seem 
to produce nothing, these critics. 
Their role is simply to belt any 
writer who has the industry and 
knowledge to produce an anti-com- 
munist tome. Deplorably, few au- 
thors have any way of retorting, 
rebutting or suing the critic for 
pull'ng the rug from under years 
of devoted work. 

“We have book publishers, too, 
among them, who will not touch 
an anti-communist book. Among 
these are some shrewd fellows who 
have sense enough to know that 
such books will be solidly battered 
by the critics, and probably lose 
money. But there are others who 
seem to believe with the critics, and 
like them are Russia-firsters. 

“T can speak with a little person- 
al experience in this latter respect,” 
Considine continued. “I had some- 
thing to do with the editing of a 
book named The Rape of Poland, 
written by the exiled premier, Stan- 
islaw Mikolajczyk. He gave a de- 
tailed account of how communists 
were able to seize that predom- 
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inantly Catholic country with hard- 
ly the firing of a shot—except in 
the prisons of the secret police. The 
publisher who originally planned 
to produce the book actually asked 
Mikolajczyk to tone down his ac- 
counts of the tortures and murders 
inflicted on Polish patriots during 
the destruction of that country’s 
hard-won liberties. Mikolajczyk, of 
course, refused to go along with 
this treacherous suggestion. He 
found another publisher—one with 
the courage to let the truth be told.” 

Mikolajczyk’s book, The Rape of 
Poland, subtitled Pattern of Soviet 
Aggression, was published, without 
censorship or distortion, by Whit- 
tlesey House, a division of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

Sometimes the attack centers om 
the author, regardless of the book. 
John T. Flynn, author of The Road 
Ahead, is one such victim. His book 
is a warning that millions, who 
say they hate communism, are ac 
tually helping them at every turn. 
The Communist party has been 
able to use the professional liberals 
to do their dirty work. 

Devin Garrity of Devin Adair 
reports, “We published the book 
and waited for the reviews, espe- 
cially the Sunday New York Her- 
ald Tribune. After two months, 
when it seemed fairly certain there 
would be no review, I began in- 
quiries and learned the review copy 
had been received and was on file, 
but it had been marked for the 
silent treatment. No review was 
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scheduled for it. We then bought 
advertising space in the Herald 
Tribune's Sunday book section and 
ran the excellent and fair review of 
Mr. Flynn’s book which had been 
published in Human Events, a 
small Washington, D.C., publica- 
tion. The Herald Tribune then 
changed its position and a review 
did appear—a smear job to counter- 
act the effect of the favorable re- 
view we had bought the space to 
run.” 

For a perfect example of the all- 
out, four-alarm attack on an anti- 
communist book by another well- 
known anti-communist author, W. 
L. White’s Report on the Russians, 
is probably the classic example. In 
the summer of 1944, when the U.S. 
and Russia were fighting Hitler, 
Mr. White accompanied Eric 
Johnston, then president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, on a 
six weeks’ trip to Russia. It was de- 
cidedly to Russian advantage to put 
aside its long-standing rule of se- 
crecy and allow these American 
Visitors to go about the country. 

The White book, telling of his 
trip through Russia, was published 
by Harcourt Brace. The book was 
so abused by Stalinist agents in the 
book trade that reviewers for li- 
braries and church organizations 
were suggesting, “Don’t read it; it’s 
a prejudiced book.” The National 
Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Inc., a Red outfit subsequent- 
ly declared subversive by the at- 
torney general of the U.S., led the 


April 


attack with an elaborate, expensive, 
32-page two-color brochure, which 
boldly purported to be “the truth.” 
The Rev. Dr. William Howard 
Melish followed with an adverse 
review in the Churchman. Dr. 
Melish is notorious for his consist- 
ent support of Red fronts. It is dif- 
ficult to see what kind of clairvoy- 
ance he has in Brooklyn that would 
enable him to judge the accuracy 
of the eyewitness reports of Mr. 
White from Russia. One of the 
hatchet men on Mr. White’s book 
was Edgar Snow, writer-editor for 
the Saturday Evening Post. Mr. 
Snow has long been on good terms 
with the left. The Saturday Review 
of Literature chose Mr. Snow to do 
the job on George Creel’s latest 
book, Russia’s Race for Asia, and 
Snow produced a highly unfair re- 
view. 

No better illustration of the ef- 
fectiveness of the campaign to dis- 
tort opinion on China can be found 
than a look back at China now, 
and at our terrible adventure in 
Korea, all the more heart-rending 
because it should not have been 
necessary. And while we’re looking 
at the wreckage, let’s take a look 
at the battle of the books, a battle 
which the communists won through 
their involuntary helpers as much 
as through their dedicated Party 
comrades. The American people 
had no real knowledge of China. 
The leftists filled the vacuum with 
their own books, reviewed favor- 
ably by each other; and by deriding 
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and denouncing all others who had 
a kind word to say for the lawful 
Nationalist government of China, 
or its leader and sworn enemy of 
communism, Chiang Kai-shek. 

Who are some of these authors 
and reviewers? 

One is Gunther Stein, who in 
1945 brought out The Challenge of 
Red China. This book was review- 
ed in the New York Times by 
Nathaniel Peffer. It was a glowing 
review. 

Another is the late Agnes Smed- 
ley, who wrote numerous flattering 
reviews of comradely books. She 
herself delivered a hefty volume, 
which Knopf brought out in 1943, 
titled Battle Hymn of China. The 
Chinese communists were glorified 
in this one, not only in the text, 
but in artful 


juxtapositions of 
photos-and-captions. On one page, 


for instance, is a heart-moving 
photograph of a Chinese war or- 
phan and a flattering portrait of 
Chu Teh, captioned “Father of the 
Red Army.” 

It was not until after the war was 
over, however, that the bumper 
crop of books on China and the 
Far East appeared. Most, if not all, 
were reviewed in a way that must 
have been highly pleasing to Mos- 
cow. Take John K. Fairbank of 
Harvard, for instance. In 1948, Pro- 
fessor Fairbank wrote The United 
States and China, published by the 
Harvard University Press. 

The book was praised with en- 
thusiasm by the late Richard Lau- 
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terbach and Owen Lattimore. On 
Feb. 9, 1947, Mr. Fairbank review- 
ed two other books for the Times: 
China’s Destiny, by Chiang Kai- 
shek, an edition approved by the 
author; and an edited unauthorized 
version of the same book prepared 
by Philip Jaffe. Fairbank reviewed 
these together and managed to say 
nothing about Jaffe’s known bias 
for the pro-communist case in 
China, or of his involvement in the 
Amerasia case, in which Jaffe was 
fined for participation in the theft 
of secret documents from the State 
Department. 

For more logjamming, Megs. 
Annalee Jacoby appeared in the 
New York Times Sunday book see- 
tion on Dec. 16, 1946, as reviewer 
of My Twenty-Five Years 4n 
China, by John B. Powell, an 
American of unquestioned integrity 
who lost both his feet in a Japanese 
prison. Here she took sharp issue 
with the author, who persisted in 
calling the Chinese communists 
bandits. Mrs. Jacoby berated the 
author as a “reactionary” and jn- 
sisted that peace in China’s civil 
war depended on “progress in 
negotiations between the Kuomin- 
tang and the communists.” She was 
especially contemptuous of Powell’s 
suggestions that there is a “Red 
menace.” 

When another non-communist 
book, this time on Japan, Japan 
and the Son of Heaven, by Willard 
Price, was reviewed in the Times 
of Oct. 14, 1945, the reviewer was 
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none other than Owen Lattimore, 
who criticized the book unfavor- 
ably. When Lattimore’s own book, 
Solution in Asia, was reviewed in 
the Feb. 25, 1945, issue, Edgar Snow 
was given the task. Between them 
they sold the readers of the Times 
book section the perfect appease- 
ment-of-Russia_ program. Snow 
found the book “penetrating and 
comprehensive, yet a succinct and 
logical exposition of the main 
dilemmas which face us.” 

Neglected almost entirely, when 
it wasn’t slammed and damned, 
was Freda Utley’s Last Chance in 
China, which attempted to awaken 
the American people to the dangers 
that would face us if communism 
succeeded in capturing China. Mrs. 
Utley, as a very young woman, was 
a member of the British Commu- 
nist party and lived in Moscow for 
six years as wife of a Russian citi- 
zen who was not a communist. She 
worked as a specialist on Far East- 
ern questions at the Moscow Insti- 
tute of World Economy and Poli- 
tics. Her rapid disillusionment and 
why she came to regard the Soviet 
government as a tyranny as bad if 
not worse than Hitler’s, is related in 
her The Dream We Lost. Needless 
to say, the book was equally, if not 
more, lost than her later one on 
China. 

The studied practice of ignoring, 
neglecting or damning with faint 
praise books that sought to show 
the danger from communist infil- 
tration began far back. The Red 


April 


Decade, by Eugene Lyons, publish- 
ed in 1941, was the first really au- 
thoritative and informative book on 
the Stalinist penetration of America. 
At the time he wrote it, Mr. Lyons 
was editor of a national magazine 
and had behind him a successful 
record of best sellers in books and 
an equally distinguished record as a 
foreign correspondent and maga- 
zine writer. He speaks Russian, 
worked in Moscow for the United 
Press, and was the first American 
newspaperman to interview Stalin. 
The Red Decade, even more than 
his earlier work, Assignment in 
Utopia, earned him the title of red 
baiter and got him damned high 
and low by the “intellectuals,” “lib- 
erals,” and Russophiles. Most re- 
viewers were displeased because Mr. 
Lyons’ probing in The Red Decade 
revealed the infection among their 
friends, the intellectuals. 

The current Party line is to sneer 
at all ex-communists, to deny and 
insult their repentance. This is par- 
ticularly necessary to the commu- 
nists because they must try to offset 
the damage done their cause by 
such sincere and repentant men as 
Whittaker Chambers, who testified 
against Hiss, and Louis Budenz, 
whose testimony helped convict the 
11 top communists in the U.S. 

*The latest victim of their sneers 
is Angela Calomiris. When she 
was a girl, and weighed only 90 
pounds, she was invited to join the 


*Material from this point on is new; it 
did not appear in the original article. 
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FBI. She did. But the job she got 
was to join the Communist party 
and to report the treason of these 
Russophiles to the government. She 
spent seven years doing just that. 
She did a superb job, at great per- 
sonal risk and at no salary. 

When the 11 communist leaders 
were being tried in New York, she 
appeared on the witness stand 
against them. They were amazed, 
but they quickly recovered. At once 
the air was filled with communist 
cat calls. These traitors to the U.S. 
shouted, “She is a spy! She is a 
traitor!” All the Marxist monkeys, 
who had been collecting pennies 
from the faithful, put down their 
tin cups and ran up and down 
chattering, “Spy! Spy!” Poor little 
Angela, who had given seven years 
of her young life to her country, 
was called, by Marxist stooges for 
Stalin, a spy! 

Then Angela wrote a book about 
her experiences. She called it The 
Red Masquerade, and the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. published it.* The New 
York Times and the Herald-Trib- 
une gave her book the silent treat- 
ment. It should have been reviewed 
on the first page of their book sec- 
tions. It wasn’t reviewed at all. It 
was ignored. Communist party 
technique No. 1 was applied to 
the book. 

On Nov. 2, George Sokolsky got 
mad. He had met Angela and read 
her book. He looked for the re- 


*CatuHotic Dicest published an excerpt 
in the November, 1950, issue. 
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views and, when they failed to ap- 
pear, he let out a blast in his col- 
umn that was heard even in the 
Times and Tribune offices. 

On Nov. 19 both of these great 
papers got the word. A. H. Raskin 
reviewed the book for the Times. 
He began, “The war against com- 
munist infiltration has produced a 
new kind of spy... .” This sort of 
technique is called “damnation by 
indirection.” Later he says it cost 
Angela $30 a month for Party dues 
and “the government footed the 
bill.” Therefore, he concludes, the 
government is a contributor to the 
Communist party. Marcus Dufheld 
reviewed Angela’s book for the 
Herald-Tribune (also on Nov. 19, 
after the Sokolsky prod). He also 
comes to the dues. He says, “The 
FBI, being outrageously thrifty, 
paid her nothing, except bare ex- 
penses, such as Party dues.” 

Now you have the cloven hooves 
on both feet. One says the FBI 
shouldn’t have paid anything. The 
other says it paid too much. All of 
this is an attempt to smear Angela. 
This is professional integrity gone 
to Moscow. If a lady were so treat- 
ed in a bar, any one real American 
would have thrown these two re- 
viewers out. If our publishers are 
real Americans they, too, should 
give the heave-ho to their pinkos. 
The people of free America de- 
mand professional integrity in pro- 
fessionals. They do not like the 
present secondhand thought control 
exercised by dishonest professionals. 
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A quiz for husbands and wives— 
loser washes dishes 


p) What Happens To i 


SY 


Your Pay Check? 


Condensed from Changing Times* 


sIMPLY do not understand,” 

says Mrs. Jones, “why Henry 

~~ thinks he needs more pocket 

money. And there’s no reason on 

earth why he can’t afford to take 
me out more often.” 

“What gets me,” says Mr. Jones, 


“is the way all the household and 
clothing money disappears. Now, if 
things were run a little more ef- 


” 


ficiently around here . . 

Any of you husbands and wives 
ever say (or maybe secretly think) 
something along that line? If so, 
here is a specially designed quiz 
contest for married couples which 
will: 1. let you check up on how 
the other half lives. 2. show how 
much you know about running the 
other side of the family. 3. deter- 
mine who knows the more about 
family operating costs. 

The quiz for men asks the ap- 
proximate cost of 25 purchases or 
expenses that women ordinarily 
handle. The other, for women, lists 
25 cost items that the man of the 
house most generally deals with. 


Here are the rules of the game. 

1. Wives will ask their husbands 
the questions headed “For Men 
Only.” Husbands will ask their 
wives the questions headed “For 
Women Only.” In some cases a 
price range, rather than the ap- 
proximate price, must serve. 

2. Score 4 points for each correct 
answer. But here’s the catch: no 
answers are given here. It is up to 
the quizzer to supply them, and un- 


til he or she does so, the quizzee’s. 


answer must be presumed to be 
correct. 

3. No fair looking at price: tags, 
sales slips or newspaper advertise- 
ments that may be lying about, 
until you have taken the test. 

4. The editors of this magazine 
cannot be responsible for settling 
any disputes about accuracy of an 
answer. They recommend charity 
and good will, and suggest an an- 
swer within 10% or so of the right 
amount be scored as correct. 

5. Low scorer washes the supper 
dishes. 


68 *1729 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. February, 1951. 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO YOUR PAY CHECK? 69 


FOR MEN ONLY 
How much would you have to pay 
for: 
1—a 10-pound bag of flour?______ 
2—a lace-trimmed rayon 
Ge seaibdie 
3—an average week’s laun- 
dry? 
4—a permanent wave’?........— 
5—a large can of baby pow- 
WN ssicicicecadetnssebtenedicaoc 
6—bought and fitted slip 
covers ine @ sete? een 
7—a plain, black leather 
a eee oe 
8—a dust mop?..............----- 
9—a dozen eggs? ........-....+--- 
10—a sterling-silver place set- 
NE hn icc utes 
11—two double-bed percale 
sheets? 
1Z—a package of needles? ...._ 
13—a bottle of nail polish?.— 
14—a dyed-muskrat fur 
EI coiaiticsdti chan bonacs 
15—a family-size casserole ?.. 
16—a bottle of children’s 
vitamin oil? 
17—a pair of nylons?............ 
18—porterhouse steak to 
SS | ee 
19—a half-gallon of clothes 
bleach? 
20—a woman’s wool gabar- 
dine tall suit?................. cab iii 
21—a plain white damask 
OR i hiecsatsienceinsiSonmicaneaians 
22—a pair of dressmaker’s 
shears? 
23—a pair of children’s 
IN sired asccteicisic tense 
24—a month’s milk for the 
AO Re 
25—3'4 yds. of wool-crepe 
dress material? .............. 
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FOR WOMEN ONLY 
How much would you have to pay 
for: 
1—federal income taxes 
your family? 
2—a shave and haircut, in- 
ee | ee 
3—a good-quality claw 
hammer? 
4—a quart of motor oil? 
5—a panama hat?................ i 
6—a 25-foot garden hose? ... 
7—a businessman’s lunch?...-_ 
8—interest per $1,000 on an 
FHA mortgage? ...........—jie 
9—a shoeshine’.................... ____ 
10—a chassis lubrication?.... 
11—social security taxes on 
ne paycheck? ................ 
12—12 board feet of pine 
shelving? 
13—a pair of medium-priced 
men’s shoes?..................-. ___ ae 
14—two tickets to a baseball 


15—a lawn mower’?.............. ___ ae 
16—a good Havana cigar? 
17—10 shares of American 

Tel and Tel?....... yee __ 


18—a set of automobile 


19—a boy’s baseball] mitt?.... 
20—a night’s lodging in a 
first-class hotel ?......... 
21—a large-size tube or jar 
of shaving cream?.......... 
22—a gallon of turpentine?.. 
23—the dinner check, in- 
cluding tip, for four at 
one of your town’s best 
restaurants? ........ bein 
24—a man’s ready-made 
worsted business suit?.... 
25—your husband’s annual 
life-insurance premiums? 





When people lived the simple life and entertained themselves 


Sixty, Seventy Years Ago 


By ERNA OLESON XAN 
As told by her mother, Thurine Oleson 


Condensed from a book* 


HERE were no shows nor Cir- 
cuses in post-Civil-war days 
Wisconsin. 


mc ee 


f 
in Winchester, 


About the only thing g,. 
We could do to have f 
fun was to dance. And Ys 
I mean dancing. Some 
families tried to intro- 
duce games, such as 
Snap - and - Ketchum, 
Spin the Platter, and 
another one called the 
Engagement Ring.§ 
This last had a little § 
verse that we sang ing 
Norwegian: 

I have a ring 

I let it wander 

From one to another, 


And now it is tied 
And thrown away 


One player stood in the middle and 
guessed who had the ring. It was 
very much like Button, Button, 
Who’s Got the Button? 

But nothing came up to dancing. 
Mother did not approve of it, and 
father told me the only thing I 
ever did to grieve him was to go 
to these dances. Even though it 
made them sad, I could not resist. 


Besides, I never could see any sin 

in it. Those square dances, waltzes, 

schottisches, hop waltzes, polkas 

(both runaway and 

heel-and-toe), and 

money-musk — they 

were all so much fun! 

I just loved to dance 

them all, but I did not 

have a chance at it 

very many years. I was 

married when only 

nineteen and a _ half, 

and that was the end 

of it. John was no 

dancer himself — we 

girls said he danced 

like a bear on its hind 

legs—and he had such 

a jealous disposition that he could 

not bear to see another man near 

me. Therefore, I will give a warn- 

ing to any young person who hap- 

pens to read this: never marry any- 

one so entirely different in disposi- 
tion. 

Sometimes when I forget how 
old I am, I wish some of those 
good old days were back again! 
Everything was fun. Women did 
not have to work half as hard as 


*Wisconsin My Home. Copyright, 1950, by the Regents of the University of Wisconsin. Re- 
70 printed with permission University of Wisconsin Press, Madison 5, Wis. 224 pp. $3.75. 














SIXTY, SEVENTY YEARS AGO 


they do now, or worry about keep- 
ing up with the Joneses. Instead of 
having 20 different outfits to wear, 
as they do now, we got along with 
a couple of calico dresses for every- 
day, and a next-best one for going 
to town or to call on a neighbor. 
We had two others besides for 
church and parties. Some of the 
best dresses had nine ruffles on the 
skirt. The waists were always rath- 
er plain and tight-fitting. Believe 
me, we had pretty figures in those 
days, too, because we wore corsets 
even for everyday. On our best 
dresses, we always had some kind 
of lace collar and pin. One time it 
was the style to wear a pretty hand- 
kerchief about the neck instead, 
pinned with a fancy clasp. 

We all wore our hair in bangs, 
and the rest of it would be parted 
in the middle, or combed straight 
back. No nice woman parted her 
hair on the side; it was considered 
“sporty.” I wore my hair hanging 
down my back in two long braids 
almost until I married. Then a pug 
on tap of the head became the 
style. I adopted it and felt very 
much grown up. 

We always made our clothes at 
home, and the men’s everyday 
shirts and jackets besides. One of 
our biggest jobs every week was 
ironing, for besides all the men’s 
heavy clothes, we had our own 
ruffled dresses and petticoats that 
were two or three yards wide. 
There were no ironing boards, We 
laid a thick blanket on the kitchen 
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table, with a clean cloth over it, : 
and ironed with sad irons heated 
on the wood stove. If it was a hot 
day, the sweat would roll off our 
foreheads. 

For everyday, we wore sunbon- 
nets starched as stiff as boards, and 
we never went out without one on, 
not even to the woodpile or pump. 
It was considered a disgrace to get 
tanned, and bonnets kept our com- 
plexions as white and pink as a 
rose. To keep them even whiter 
and pinker, we used to rub ripe 
cucumber juice over our faces, 
necks, hands, and arms. Buttermilk 
was considered good for this, too, 
and we used it every day. We 
cleaned our teeth with a stick of 
charcoal from the ashpit of the 
stove. We rubbed our teeth with if, 
and then rubbed them with a clean 
rag. Our teeth were never filled; 
we often got decayed ones out ou 
selves by wiggling them until they 
were so loose they could be pulled 
out with fingers or pliers. If big 
teeth got to aching too badly, of 
course, we had to go to a dentist 
in some near-by town. It was taken 
for granted that all old people were 
almost toothless. Until quite a few 
years after I was married I do not 
remember anyone who had false 
teeth. 

We never pressed woolen clothes 
in those days, and there were no 
dry cleaners. If a spot got on a 
dress, it was sponged off with wa- 
ter. Our best clothes were worn 
only for funerals, weddings, or 
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church. Right after we got home, 
off they would come, be laid on 
the table, brushed thoroughly, and 
hung on nails with spools on them. 
Our hats were put in hat boxes. 
The men’s clothes were likewise 
brushed and folded in their orig- 
inal creases, and laid in a big trunk. 
Their hats would be brushed and 
hung up, with a cloth over them 
to keep them from getting dusty. 
For a while we girls wore hoops, 
but they were too much of a nui- 
Sance for our active life. 

The center of gaiety for Sunday 
afternoon was the home of Halvor 
and Anne Johnson. They had sev- 
eral children of my age, Olena, 
John, Henry, and Serena, and two 
little tots named Elmer and Julia. 
Olena and Serena changed their 
mames to Lena and Sarah as soon 
as they started to school. On a sum- 
mer Sunday afternoon, the John- 
sons’ entire front yard would be 
filled with young people, especially 
young men. And there would be 
quite a few girls on the porch and 
Steps, giggling and tittering and 

irting, answering the boys’ teas- 
ing. Those days the farmers didn’t 
have so many cows that we had 
to hurry home to help with the 
milking. So the young folks hung 
around when the sun got low, and 
they were never disappointed. 
Good-hearted cousin Anne would 
get out bread and butter, apple- 
sauce, cake, and coffee, and some- 
times lemonade, which hardly any- 
one else had except on the 4th of 


April 


July. After it got dark, the boys 
would walk the girls home. 

When the bustle craze came 
through our town, I was working 
and had money, so I bought one. 
It was a light thing of wire and 
cloth, about as big as a loaf cake. 
The contraption was tied under the 
petticoats with a couple of tapes 
that reached around the waist. The 
skirts fell over it in the back and 
gave you an exceedingly straight- 
front, curved-back look, which was 
supposed to be handsome, accord- 
ing to the fashion books. The old 
folks protested it was a sin to dis- 
tort the body like that, but we 
girls wouldn’t listen—it was such 
fun to look like the pictures. One 
day someone heard that a baby was 
born in Chicago with a bustle on 
its back. “Now,” our elders said, 
“will you listen? That is a warning 
from God.” You can believe me, 
that put an end to bustle-wearing 
in our crowd. 

For going to town to “trade,” 
we wore our second-best clothes. I 
remember the Winchester country 
store that served as a post office, 
too. The farmers would sell their 
eggs and butter in exchange for 
groceries, sugar, coffee, raisins, to- 
bacco, and yeast cakes. That was 
about all they used that they did 
not raise themselves. On special oc- 
casions we would get extracts, bak- 
ing powder, and whatever else was 
needed for making cakes, but soda 
was used for leavening in other 
foods, biscuits, johnnycakes, cookies, 
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and doughnuts. Very few yeast 
cakes needed to be bought, because 
once we got a start, we made our 
own yeast and kept it going from 
week to week. 

By the time I was 17, I was a 
pretty good baker and cook, and 
had the honor of being asked to 
bake at two weddings. The first 
one was for our Irish neighbors, the 
Nesbitts. Jim was getting married. 
His bride, Ella, was from New 
London, Wis., about 40 miles away. 
There had already been a Catholic 
wedding in her home town, so this 
was just the celebration at his 
home. I baked quite a few cakes, 
though, light ones and dark ones. 
His mother, Maggie, made some 
very good bread, and as the custom 
was in those days, there were al- 
ways nice raised biscuits, made like 
bread, except that we added sugar 
and shortening and sometimes 
dried currants. As I remember, 
they had roast turkey and all that 
went with it, and tea, as the Irish 
very seldom drank coffee. In the 
evening they had a dance, and was 
that ever a jolly bunch! Irish, all of 
them, only one other Norwegian 
girl besides\ myself. 

The other wedding where I was 
head baker was at my cousin Lena 
Johnson’s, where the young folks 
had such good times on Sunday af- 
ternoons. It took us two or three 
days to bake enough cakes for this 
affair. Another girl helped me, but 
she said she would not take any of 
the blame if things went wrong. 


They expected about 80 people. We 
made white cakes, dark cakes, silver 
and gold cakes, chocolate and coco- 
nut cakes, maybe a couple of each 
kind; layer and loaf cakes, too. The 
wedding cake was a three-tiered 
fruit cake, filled with all kinds of 
raisins, currants, and citron. The 
bottom was made in a good-sized, 
round milkpan, the next in a little 
smaller pan; and the top in the 
smallest pan. It was a pretty, white 
frosted cake, and tasted good. Hal- 
vor had butchered a calf for meat, 
and they had mashed potatoes, 
pickles of all kinds, jelly, mince 
and apple pies, and coffee made in 
the washboiler. 

A bride in those days didn’t wear 
a veil. She would have a wreath of 
artificial flowers around her head, 
which matched the groom’s button- 
hole bouquet. His trousers would 
fit very tight, and the coat would 
probably have one button and be 
cut away in front. The bride’s dress 
would be of worsted, since ali wed- 
dings were in the fall, winter, or 
early spring. People were too busy 
in summer to fool around with 
celebrations. 

During the night, beer, whisky 
and wine were passed around a 
few times so the fiddler could put 
more pep into the violin, and the 
dancers feel lighter on their feet. 
Of course, the girls drank only 
homemade beer, so mild that you 
couldn’t have got drunk on a gal- 
lon. The dance lasted until three 
o’clock in the morning. 
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There were no wedding trips in 
those days. The bride and groom 
would stay in her mother’s house 
the first night, and move to their 
new home as soon as it was ready 
for housekeeping. The brides who 
had to move far off would stay at 
home a few days after the wedding 
before they said the sad farewell. 

In those days, some married well 
and were happy ever after. Some 
did not and usually had to suffer 
for it later in life. If young people 
would think twice and weigh mat- 
ters carefully before choosing their 
mates for life, there would be few- 
er broken hearts and homes. I do 
not remember there were many 
divorces in the old days. If people 


did make a mistake, they still re- 
membered their vow at the altar 
and stuck to it. People took more 
from each other those days, and 
made the best of a bad bargain if 
they got one. 


When I was about 16, it was 
time to earn a little money. There 
was only one thing for farm girls 
to do, housework. At that, it made 
good housekeepers out of us. | 
could work only in winter, for in 
summer I was needed at home. I 
worked for different farm women 
and for relatives who needed help. 
I got from $1.50 to $2.00 a week. 
I was like a member of the family 
wherever I went. The last place I 
worked was in Winneconne, for a 
very nice woman. She taught me a 
lot about American housekeeping 
that my mother did not know. 
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Another time I worked picking 
hops for the Allens in Allenville. 
This was lots of fun. It lasted two 
weeks, and we got room and good 
board. I worked with a group of 
happy young people. We had a 
place to eat and sleep in a building 
attached to the house. Every eve- 
ning there was a dance in the hop 
house. Since they dried the hops 
upstairs, the lower floor was empty. 
Our only light was from lanterns, 
but we didn’t care. We could see to 
dance, and the fiddler played by 
ear. Each dance lasted only two or 
three hours. 

I also took a five-weeks’ course 
in dressmaking in Neenah, Wis. 
One of my older sisters had already 
taught me to sew. 

The Neenah lady was Danish. 
Although she had a husband and 
a little girl, she kept a shop over a 
store right on the main street. It 
was lots of excitement for me to go 
to a town of 4000 people. A friend 
of mine, Elizabeth Madison, and I 
rented a room in Neenah. We 
brought food from home, and 
boarded ourselves. 

Our life was much duller than it 
was in the country. We did not 
know any young people. We were 
afraid to venture out alone in such 
a big town. A couple of times we 
went to visit a friend from home, 
but aside from this and a few 
short walks, we stayed pretty close 
to our room. 

While I was doing all this, my 
boy friend John was working on 
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the river, logging and running his 
Uncle Ole’s boat. He never wrote 
to me, and I was too busy to think 
of him much. But when he did 
come home, he just parked at our 
house so that I couldn’t run out 
to dances. To tell the truth, the oth- 
er boys were scared to death of 
him, because he was the strongest 
young man in the entire commu- 
nity. He would have tackled any- 
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body who dared to shine around 
his girl. 

A girl of 16 is not ready to be an 
old woman. When John wouldn’t 
go to parties, I sometimes accepted 
the invitations of other boys. So it 
went on for three and one-half 
years. We fought and made up, 
fought and made up, until he final 
ly persuaded me to say I would 
settle down and get married. 





Thought Control, By Hook... 


Mas. DeMille and I were in Russia in 1931, traveling under government 
permit which gave us a surprising amount of freedom behind the Iron Curtain, 
People kept coming up and saying, “This is the man who made the picture,” 

This puzzled us. It could not be The Ten Commandments or The Volga 
Boatman. There was nothing in them to intrigue the Marxist mind. It was 
not until we reached Tiflis, Georgia, that the mystery was solved. A Russian 
whom we had known in America grinned broadly, “It’s your Godless Girl?” 

This was unbelievable. The Godless Girl—a story that tells the triumph of 
Christianity over atheism in America. 

The Russian smiled. “True,” he said, “but Christianity does not triumph 
until the last reel of the picture. The government left off the last reel.” 

Thus was the story changed from an attack upon atheism to an endorse- 
ment of atheism. Cecil B. DeMille in a letter to America (10 Feb. ’5¥). 


. . . And By Crook 


Suci phrases as Good morning and Good luck are not in accord with Marxist 
ideology and should be dropped from the Rumanian language, the Rumanian 
Cum Vorbim (As We Speak), declares. To say “Good luck,” the periodical 
stated, means “to wish a comrade in our struggle for socialism that something 
unpredictable may happen to him; this is against the concept of dialectical 
materialism, which does not recognize that anything may occur just by 
chance.” 

Good morning is even worse, Cum Vorbim stated, because it is an abbrevia- 
tion for “May God give you a good morning.” In requesting public discussion 
of an apt phrase for a “proletarian greeting,” the publication suggested “Let’s 
exceed our production quota.” The Catholic Labor Observer (30 March ’50). 
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Condensed from Woman’s Day* 








Hat about Ann Smith? 

Even as thee or me, she 

may go unnoticed today 
and tomorrow, a girl with no claim 
to attention. 

She wears a size 13. The skirt she 
chooses is very much like the ones 
she’s always worn,_only this year 
it’s plaid. Her aim is to wear the 
uniform of the day. She wants 
what the other girls want. But she 
never gives her appearance a strict- 
ly individual touch, never goes out- 
side her crowd for ideas. She’s the 
one in the sweater and skirt. Which 
one in the sweater and skirt? 

Her schoolwork is okay. C-plus 
to B. It’s only her math that’s 
weak. She listens carefully in the 
classes she enjoys, patiently in those 
she hates. In study hall, she slips an 
occasional note to her neighbor 
when her sense of humor over- 
comes her. She’s finished her home- 
work by the time she gets on the 
bus to go home. The info will last 
her through class the next day. 

Extracurricular activities: class 
secretary, usher at the school play, 
sub on the basketball team. As sec- 
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retary, she goes to class meetings 
and scribbles down the decision 
about the spring dance, the sordid 
facts of the treasurer’s report, and 
the additional item that the food 
will cost $1.03 more than the piggy 
bank’s contents. Enthusiastic about 
the forthcoming version of the two- 
act play composed by English IV, 
she turns up for tryouts and doesn’t 
quite make it. Oh, well, they need 
four ushers. And as for the basket- 
ball team, she’s been three times a 
sub but never a guard. 

A thoroughly nice and thorough- 
ly reliable girl, she never quite puts 
herself over. And at her age she 
feels it most in her social life. She’s 
the swell girl who can go ice skat- 
ing with the boys in the morning 
and go home afterward wondering 
whether she'll have a date that 
night. 

What she needs is a sense of 
achievement. Everyone wants to 
make a personal mark on the 
world. That’s why people carve 
their initials on trees. They will be 
seen by others and will last a while. 
An achievement is the same kind 
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of mark. What Miss Smith lacks 
is ability to make herself felt, to 
make others aware of her as a per- 
son. Since the only way she can 
acquire this ability is to achieve 
something, let’s go back over her 
career and see where she can start. 

To begin with, she undoubtedly 
doesn’t think of herself as having 
much to crow about in the way of 
looks. Therefore, she conforms. She 
finds it wisest to dress like everyone 
else. The result is she doesn’t stand 
out at all. Yet, although she isn’t 
conscious of it, she has taste, and 
there are a couple things she could 
do to play up her appearance. She 
likes bright red and can wear it 
with great effect. She could make 
a red stole, for instance, and sport 
it with everything. Suited in plaid 
or draped in black wool for the 
evening, she could never be with- 
out her‘ red “fur.” Perhaps she 
could indulge her love for head- 
bands. While others are balancing 
visored caps or beaded calottes on 
top of their curls, she is tying on, 
over her smoothly brushed hair, 
the band that matches her dress. 
Now she has one or two touches in- 
trinsically hers. The girl with the 
bold streak of red outlining her 
shoulders and the elegant bit of 
black velvet in her hair can be only 
Ann! 

At the family dinner table, she 
finds herself chattering at great 
length about Scott’s Ivanhoe. It is 
routine reading to a lot of her 
friends, but she is terribly involved 


in it. She has a real interest. If she 
would transfer this interest to the 
classroom, she would send her 
teacher into a lather of delight—to 
say nothing of the startling effect 
this would have on her grade. She’d 
emerge on the English horizon as a 
bright girl who’d found something 
exciting in required reading. 

Her strongest desire is To Be 
Somebody. Her most conspicuous 
failures were missing the boat on 
the play and never graduating to 
the first team. Nothing puts you 
in the limelight but being in the 
limelight. But maybe she can’t aet. 
Then, instead of sinking into the 
ushering job, she ought to give her 
capabilities the once over. If she’s 
fascinated by the drama, something 
in her must respond to it. Perhaps 
she could write about it. Maybe she 
could do the advance ballyhoo and 
write the review for the school pa- 
per. Maybe she could even make 
some cartoons of the cast for post- 
ters. But whatever the job, she 
ought to pick one to which she can 
contribute more than anyone else. 

It would seem, from her long 
career as a sub, that basketball is 
not her game, She has a record of 
having almost made the team. This 
helps her sense of achievement not 
at all. She can certainly go on play- 
ing; but if she wants to make her 
mark in the sports world, she will 
have to give her swimming the lit- 
tle extra drill that could put her on 
the exhibition team. Old hat to her 
and her father, who taught her so 
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well, her swimming nevertheless 
may be ten kicks ahead of anyone 
else’s. This is where she can score. 
Nothing like your name in letters 
on the gym wall to make you stand 
out! 

Let’s add her up again. What’s 
she got when she’s played herself 
up? She’s five feet four and wrap- 
ped in a gay red stole. Her skin is 


if N all his years in night clubs, 
i the movies, radio and now 
if TV, Jimmy Durante has 
_— never indulged in the cruel 
wisecrack, the studied insult—stock- 
in-trade of so many top comedians. 
Never a sneer at anyone’s infirmity. 
Never a slighting reference to a 
lady’s looks, “All women are beau- 
tiful,” Jimmy maintains stoutly. 
Despite his start 30 years ago in Pro- 
hibition-era night clubs, he has nev- 
er used an off-color joke. And the 
only one he’s ever poked fun at has 
been himself. 


April 


clear. Her eyes are blue. You 
should have heard her in class this 
morning! She’s as swift in the wa- 
ter as she is on land. She’s the girl 
who did those mad posters for the 
spring dance. She dances like a 
dream—she always did. And if you 
were Ted or Bill or Joe, wouldn’t 
you like to be the guy who takes 
her to the dance? 


Gentleman 
Jimmy Durante 


By LOUIS BERG 


Condensed from This Week* 


Recently, Jimmy was given a TV 
script that violated his stern code of 
gallantry. The skit called for Jim- 
my to dance with an ugly woman. 
“Let’s dance out on the balcony,” 
he was to suggest. “It’s more ro- 
mantic there.” A crash, and Jimmy 
was supposed to come back shaking 
his head: “What do you know—no 
balcony!” Jimmy put thumbs 
down: “Nuttin’ doing! It’s out!” 

Jimmy’s sweetness of character 
emerges during his rehearsing, 
when he is harassed out of his 
senses. Watching him run through 


*Reprinted from This Week magazine. Copyright, 1951, by the United Newspapers Magazine 
Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. Jan. 28, 1951. 
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his television show in his hotel suite 
is like being at campaign headquar- 
ters on the eve of a national elec- 
tion. Telegrams, telephones, song 
writers, script writers, managers by 
the dozen, agents, directors, ad ex- 
ecutives, guys running in and out 
with sandwiches, guys running in 
and out for no reason at all. Pande- 
monium! 

All this chaos revolves around a 
single, highly agitated point—Du- 
rante. Slapping his hands to his 
thighs in the familiar gesture: “It’s 
moider, dat’s what it is!” Tearing 
up whole pages of script: “I want 
dat line out!” Tugging at his thin- 
ning hair: “Eddie! Where’s Eddie 
Jackson?” Eddie Jackson, long-time 
associate and partner in the old 
vaudeville act of Clayton, Jackson 
and Durante, sits morosely on the 
edge of this turmoil. He looks wor- 
ried—about nothing in particular— 
haunted no doubt by ancient mem- 
ories. Jackson raises his voice in 
song, over the hubbub: “Down to 
get you in a taxi, honey—.” His 
singing has a soothing effect on his 
partner. Jimmy beams affectionate- 
ly. He didn’t want Eddie, just 
wanted to know he was around. 

Jimmy is a man of intense loyal- 
ties. In the next room, seated on 
the bed and reading a newspaper, 
is Jack Roth. Roth has been Jim- 
my’s drummer for 27 years. And 
for 27 years Jimmy has been sling- 
ing prop telephones, music stands, 
piano tops—part of the act—at the 
drummer’s head. So perfect has 
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GENTLEMAN JIMMY DURANTE 


Sino-Schnozzola 


Farner Rocco P. Franco, Mary- 
knoll missioner in China, credits 
to his “beak” much of his success 
in winning converts. Father 
Franco says, “Whenever I visit a 
new village, I’m usually greeted 
with the cry, ‘Look at that big 
nose on the foreigner.’ Groups of 
excited adults and curious young- 
sters swarm around me and stare 
at my face. They have such small 
noses themselves that mine looks | 
like a pagoda to them. But they | 
intend no offense; they merely | 
enjoy talking about anything out | 
of the ordinary—and, believe me, | 
my nose is exactly that.” 


Precious Blood Messenger (Feb. 751). | 





been his timing (and Roth’s duck- 
ing) that Roth has been hit only 
once. “Took three stitches,” Roth 
says proudly. Every now and then, 
sitting on the bed reading the news- 
paper, Roth would duck his head 
automatically at a given note on 
the piano and go on reading. 

But not all was sweetness and 
light. A wrangle was in full swing 
when I entered the room. A fa- 
mous Metropolitan Opera star was 
to appear with Jimmy on his TV 
show. Jimmy was mortified. “What 
do you mean, it ain’t her kind of 
number? If she can’t sing, what am 
I going to do with her in the act?” 
It was explained that Helen Trau- 


bel could sing very well. “All right 
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then. Can she strut?” On Jimmy’s 
program everybody struts. If they 
don’t know how, they learn. When 
the show went on the air, Helen 
Traubel, star of the Met, sang and 
strutted—the way you're supposed 
to on Jimmy’s program. 

In the furore, Jimmy suddenly 
became aware of my subdued pres- 
ence. “Hey, somebody talk to Boig 
(meaning me). Don’t leave Boig 
just sittin’ dere.” Gentleman Jim- 
my! Jimmy finds time for every- 
body. That’s the reason for his per- 
petual harried look, his air of being 
pulled in a hundred different direc- 
tions. The affection people feel for 
Jimmy Durante is a private thing. 
His beneficence is towards the per- 
son who happens to be closest to 
him at the time, his kindness is re- 
served for friends—but he has a 
million of ’em. Amazing things 
happen around Jimmy. Press agents 
who never hope to have him as a 
client plug him. Rival stations sing 
the praises of his program. Recently 
Jimmy got a telegram from C. E. 
Hooper, the fellow behind the 
Hooper ratings. A radio or TV 


star’s status in the trade depends on 
his “Hooper.” “Don’t know what 
your Hooper was,” the wire read, 
“and don’t care. All I know is I 
laughed myself sick last night.” 

Jimmy’s popularity today is enor- 
mous, tops on television. He is one 
of the last of the great comics to 
survive in Hollywood, although he 
has had inadequate movie material. 
But he is coming out soon with a 
picture, based remotely on the 
legend of Casey Jones, that sounds 
good, 

In a curious way, Jimmy’s fans 
make trouble for him; they are 
hard to please. They will not let 
him make much fun of himself. 
Jimmy had a song about himself 
and his famed schnozzle. He passes 
a plastic surgeon’s office and he says 
to his nose: “Well, I guess here’s 
where you and me gotta part com- 

any.” 

“Nobody laughed,” says Jimmy. 
“We had to cut out the number. 
Dey was sorry for me.” 

The public will permit Jimmy to 
brag about his schnozzola, but not 
to run it down. 


Tue two next-door-neighbor children play with mine daily and there is 
very seldom a quarrel. Recently I heard my cherub scolding the other 
unmercifully. When the scolding did not stop, and no reply came from the 
neighbor child, I interfered. “If you cannot play without fussing, I shall have to 
separate you.” Whereupon my four-year-old patiently explained, “We aren’t 


fighting. We’re playing house, and I’m the mother.” 


Mrs. J. D. 











F you are buying a car, par- 

ticularly a used car, on the 

time-payment plan, you stand 
a good chance of being grossly 
overcharged, even outrageously 
gouged. 

A state Senate committee in 
Michigan in 1949 found that of 100 
pay-as-you-drive buyers, 28 were 
paying an exorbitant 25% to finance 
the balance due on their cars; 13 
were being charged 25% to 50%; 
seven, froin 50% to 75% and five, 
more than 75%. Two were paying 
a fantastic 100%! Reliable finance- 
company officials tell you that dis- 
count rates above 4% to 6% ona 
new car, 6% to 9% on one two 
years old, and 9% to 12% on older 
cars are excessive. Remember, a dis- 
count rate of 6% is actually almost 
12% simple interest. 

Members of a New York legisla- 
tive committee in 1948 sent ques- 
tionnaires to finance agents, and on 
the basis of the voluntary responses, 
the committee learned that the rate 
ranged from 8.5% to 81.5%. The 
most common rate received on all 
sums up to $1500, they reported, 
was 30% to 40%. 
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Here is how it works. Salesman 
Joe Barber, a young veteran, saw 
a 1946 four-door Plymouth sedan 
on a used-car lot. The price soaped 
on the windshield was $958. He 
had only $100 cash, but the affable 
dealer said, “That’s okay. I'll give 
you $200 for your old car and you 
can make easy payments for the 
rest, say about $60 a month. How’s 
that?” Joe was elated. He could 
certainly budget this sum, and a 
good car was indispensable to his 
business. 

“And that includes everything,” 
the dealer went on reassuringly, 
“balance due, finance charge, and 
insurance. Just sign here and [Pil 
have the contract filled out and a 
copy mailed to you.” 

After he had enjoyed his car for 
a few days, Joe received a notice 
from the finance company which 
had purchased his contract from 
the dealer. His monthly payment 
would be $63.80 for 15 months, he 
was informed. Whipping out his 
pencil, Joe did a little simple but 
belated arithmetic. The balance due 
was $658. But 15 times $63.80 was 
$957, a difference of $299 for insur- 
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ance and financing. “Insurance 
must cost a lot,” he thought. How- 
ever, as he happened to learn later, 
only $63 was for insurance. So Joe 
was paying $236 for the privilege of 
using the installment system. At 
simple-interest rates, this was more 
than 28% a year. 

Actually, he was not enjoying 
simple interest but discount rates. 
Since he was cutting down his obli- 
gation each month, he did not have 
the full amount of credit for 15 
months. After the first month, he 
owed only 14/15ths of the total; 
after the second month, only 


13/15ths, and so on. He was pay- 
ing this outrageous percentage for 
the use of approximately half the 
stated principal. His actual rate 


then was well over 50%. 

Out on the road when his 5th 
installment came due, Joe forgot to 
pay it. It was due on a Thursday. 
He arrived home on Friday, and 
on Saturday, without any warning, 
the company repossessed the car. 
Towing, storage, and other charges 
cost him $25 before he got his car 
back. 

This was not the salesman’s last 
surprise. In the spring, he was re- 
turning from South Carolina with 
his wife when they skidded off the 
road and hit a tree, wrecking their 
car beyond repair. They luckily es- 
caped injury in the accident, but 
suffered a shock in the finance of- 
fice. They learned that the finance 
company had sold them a type of 
insurance that did not cover their 


loss but merely guaranteed that the 
remaining payments would be 
made to the company. After put- 
ting more than $700 into the car, 
they were entitled to nothing. 

Joe Barber’s unhappy experiences 
illustrate the three most flagrant 
abuses in auto financing. Unless 
you are on guard, they can easily 
happen when you purchase a used 
car on the installment plan. You 
can, of course, be victimized in buy- 
ing a new car too, but the chances 
are far fewer. 

You may think that you are pro- 
tected by law from such excessive 
rates as the salesman paid. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 
Except in 13 states, California, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, and Wisconsin, auto- 
mobile financing is unregulated. 
And there are loopholes in most 
laws attempting this control. A few 
large financing firms operate ethi- 
cally. But an alarming number of 
loan sharks disguised as finance 
agents swim in the unpatrolled wa- 
ters. 

Conniving with dealers, sharks 
victimize millions of unwary custo- 
mers by “packing” contracts. The 
dealer packs an overcharge of any- 
where from $50 to $75, or even 
more, into a $200 finance cost and 
lumps it with the insurance fee into 
one sum to conceal it. The purchas- 
er is encouraged to assume that the 
underwriting is a substantial part 
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of the total. But it may not be. A 
finance charge of $100 can be 
lumped with a fire-and-theft insur- 
ance fee of only $7. The finance 
agent who buys the packed contract 
rewards the dealer with a $25 to 
$50 kickback. 

Most car buyers, eager to step 
on the gas, do not demand a break- 
down of the expenses. Those who 
do-are told, “We don’t have sep- 
arate listings. Everything’s included 
in the monthly installments.” This 
is an evasion; the dealer could sup- 
ply this information—many dealers 
do—but purchasers take this dou- 
ble-talk in good faith. Their inno- 
cence invites him to pack in as high 
a charge as the traffic will bear. 

Financing under these conditions 


is so profitable, bringing as much 
as $300 to $500 for a year’s credit 
of $1200, that some used-car deal- 
ers go to a reputable competitor, 
pay $1500 for a car, and put it on 


sale the next day for $1495. They 
make their profit by packing the 
contract. 

Finance agents frequently make 
packing easier for the dealer by sup- 
plying him with more than one 
rate chart, each chart quoting dif- 
ferent monthly payments for the 
same balance owed. If the custo- 
mer looks like an easy mark, the 
salesman produces the appropriate 
chart to sell him at the highest pos- 
sible rate. The rates vary so greatly 
that two men in Boston bought 
cars of identical year and selling 
price, yet because of the difference 
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in the charge for financing, one had 
a bill $100 more than the other. 

Barber’s difficulty with his insur- 
ance came about because he never 
had the policy in his hands to see 
what he was buying. Many a pur- 
chaser never sees his insurance pol- 
icy. The dealer, who soothes you 
with “Your car is fully covered,” 
does not give you a policy at all, but 
only a certificate stating that you 
have paid for insurance. If you have 
an accident and thereby get to see 
the original documents, you may be 
surprised to learn you have paid a 
high price but received a low-cost 
policy. It may be one that protects 
the company adequately, but does 
not give you personally the protee- 
tion you need. This is called a sim- 
gle-interest policy; most car ownefs 
expect a comprehensive policy giv- 
ing them protection in case of logs. 
The dealer and the finance agent 
may split the difference between 
the premium costs of the two types 
of policy. 

The man who pays for his ¢ar 
before the last of his time payments 
come due naturally expects his cash 
settlement to be much less than the 
total of the time payments. But you 
may find it to be only a few dollars 
less, not a true proportion of the 
credit extended. One buyer who 
signed a 15-month contract on Fri- 
day decided on Monday to pay off 
the entire balance due. He was 
forced to pay $168.88 in “finance 
costs.” Some people have paid rates 


as high as 1000% and even 2000% 
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in this sort of short-term credit deal. 
Joe Barber got off lightly in hav- 
ing to pay merely the incidental 
charges in connection with repos- 
session. The purchaser who is late 
with a payment usually takes a 
worse beating. A reputable firm, 
convinced of a customer’s good in- 
tentions, will give him every oppor- 
tunity to catch up. But not the un- 
scrupulous finance agent. Even a 
day’s delay provides him an excuse 
to swoop down and repossess your 
car. In many states, he is not 
obliged either to bill you or to no- 
tify you that the payment is over- 
due. Many a buyer who fails to 
make his payment precisely on 
time misses his car and reports to 
the police that it was stolen, only 
to find that it has been taken by 
the finance company. Repossessors 
do not hesitate to slip into your 
garage at night, break into the car 
if necessary, and drive it away. 
According to the laws against 
usury, if a man borrows cash, no 
one can charge him more than an 
established interest rate, which var- 
ies with the states. But if he obtains 
auto-finance credit, there is often no 
limit to what he can be soaked. 
Finance-company officials will say, 
“Our unusual risks require higher 
rates.” But are their hazards so 
great? If you fail to keep up your 
payments, you car can be seized and 
sold again. A chief executive of one 
of the largest companies told me 
that their bad accounts amounted to 
only 4, %. And I have seen certified 


April 


public accountants’ statements of 
some gyp concerns showing that 
while doing a $3-million business 
a year they lost a mere $8,000, or 
in Jo. Against such small losses 
usurious rates are unjustifiable. 

Reputable finance companies give 
a useful service. Millions of people 
who need cars for work or trans- 
portation can buy only on the in- 
stallment plan. By helping them, 
finance agents give a tremendous 
boost to the automobile business 
and to the general economic wel- 
fare. Responsible finance agents 
have tried to establish fair rates. 
Some, such as the General Motors 
Acceptance Corp., will not counte- 
nance a contract packed with ex- 
cessive charges. If an overcharge 
appears, the GMAC office credits it 
to the purchaser’s account. Such 
companies have earned a right to 
the public’s confidence. 

Dealers in some cities have 
adopted fair-practice codes to stop 
abuses. Unfortunately, the codes 
have not proved effective; the man 
who is cheating does not stop be- 
cause his competitors want him to. 

Although 13 states have passed 
laws affecting installment sales, in 
only five is the dealer specifically 
required to list finance and insur- 
ance charges separately. Meanwhile, 
the abuses are flagrant, frequently 
even in the states which have 
passed laws against them. When 
you buy a car, be on the alert. The 
following precautions will help you. 

Don’t buy on the installment plan 
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if you can avoid it. If you have to 
buy on time payments, pay down 
as much as possible. The most ex- 
pensive procedure is to string out 
the balance over many months. 
Buying more credit than you need 
is throwing money away. If you 
lack cash but have good credit, 
borrow the price of the car from 
your bank at its usual interest rate. 
This will be about 4% to 5% sim- 
ple interest. Then pay cash at the 
showroom or used-car lot. This 
transaction is not to be confused 
with special auto loans made by 
increasing numbers of banks. In 
these, banks, like finance com- 
panies, charge a discount rate and 
hold title to the car. 

If you cannot get a bank loan or 
make a substantial down payment, 
you are vulnerable and should be 
careful. Protect yourself by de- 
manding a separate statement of 
the finance and insurance fees. If 
one dealer will not provide it, go to 
another who will. Once you know 
your finance charge, you can com- 
pute whether or not you are being 
overcharged. As a rule of thumb, 
if the finance rate is higher than 


4% to 6% discount rate on a new 
car, 6% to 9% on one two years 
old, or 9% to 12% on still older cars, 
shop around. You can certainly get 
your loan cheaper somewhere else. 

The actual figures are your only 
sure protection. Sometimes the 
slickest man with a finance paper 
runs the most impressive newspa- 
per ads, has the brightest string of 
lights on his lot, asks the lowest 
down payment, and offers the most 
for your old car. If he can get you 
to thinking of the monthly pay- 
ment rather than the rate, he can 
lump in enough overcharges to 
make up for all the rest. 

To summarize. When your con- 
tract is presented to you: 1. have 
all charges listed separately and 
compute the finance rate; 2. if im- 
surance is included, get a memor- 
andum of the type of coverage and 
its cost. You should expect a copy 
of the policy within a reasonable 
time, say two weeks; 3. don’t sign 
until all blanks are filled in; 4. read 
the contract carefully and under- 
stand it fully before signing it; 5. 
at the time of signing, get a copy 
of the contract and keep it. 


Te young couple would quarrel sometimes, like all young couples—and 
usually made up quickly. But one night a quarrel wasn’t so easily settled; they 
went to bed with it on their minds. Finally he said, “Though we're still battling 
about this, God bless you and the baby.” 

She was touched, and returned the blessing. Now it has become a nightly 
Lawrence Galton in Parade (2 July ’50). 
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King Tut probably watched the opening games of the 
Nile Green Sox 


Baseball Began 40 


Centuries Ago 


By FRED LIEB 


Condensed from a book* 


cuLprureD on the sides of 
S old Egyptian temples of 40 
centuries ago are men and 
women playing ball. In the British 
museum in London is a leather ball 
used in the Nile league around 2000 
p.c. All the hieroglyphics in the 
pyramids haven't been deciphered. 
If they were, we might find the 
batting average of some early Egyp- 
tian Joe DiMaggio. 

According to Robert W. Hender- 
son, of the New York Public li- 
brary, early ball playing was in- 
spired by the priests, and usually 
was a religious rite. In one ancient 
Egyptian rite, described by Hen- 
derson, the congregation met the 
priests. An image of the god Osiris, 
with his uplifted head resembling 
a ball, was placed in a gilded cas- 
ket. The casket was on a four- 
wheeled cart. The team at bat, fol- 
lowers of Osiris, armed with sturdy 
clubs or bats, tried to rush Osiris 
and his cart through a temple door. 
A team of priests, also armed with 
bats, defended the door. After it 


was over, there were as many 
cracked heads as at the Donny- 
brook fair. Rushing Osiris into the 
temple may have more in common 
with a hockey game at Madison 
Square Garden than a Yankee-Red 
Sox set-to at Yankee stadium, but 
researcher Henderson says it all 
may be traced back to the same 
source. 

“The fundamentals are the same,” 
he assured me. “It is the first record 
we have of team games, offensive 
and defensive sides, and play with 
a club, predecessor of the modern 
bat. A ball soon entered into the 
game. The early Egyptians hit it 
with their bats. Sometimes the 
game was played by women; there 
are drawings on the tomb at Beni 
Hasan of Egyptian girls playing 
ball. I am sure all games in which 
a ball is struck with a bat sprang 
from the same source, early reli- 
gious ceremonies.” 

Such games, almost always asso- 
ciated with the spring season and 
fertility, continued along the Nile 


*The Baseball Story. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with permission of G. P. 
86 Putnam’s Sons, New York City. 335 pp. $3.95. 
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until the ancient country went Mo- 
hammedan around 700 a.p. The 
Saracens took it over. The game 
spread with them across Africa. 
Their Moorish brethren next car- 
ried it into Spain. From Spain, 
Mr. Henderson traces the bat-and- 
ball game into France and Britain. 
It was then Christianized, and for 
centuries was associated in both 
France and England with the 
Easter festival. It finally lost all 
religious meaning. 

In France, a leather ball was 
batted either by hand or with sticks. 
At times the entire town took part, 
as when the old Egyptians had 
their tug-of-war around the cradled 
Osiris. In another popular form the 
married men played the single men. 
The man most recently married 
had first crack at the ball. Even 
today at summer picnics we have 
the ball game between married and 
single men, with a keg of beer at 
third base. 

In England, a version known as 
stoolball was played. In Ball, Bat 
and Bishop, Henderson tells us that 
in 1553, at the Easter sessions of the 
court in Surrey, five men were in- 
dicted for playing stoolball on Sun- 
day. In stoolball, the batter stood in 
front of a stool. Other stools were 
in the field. After hitting the ball, 
the batsman ran from stool to stool, 
much as a player today runs from 
base to base. Eventually they turned 
the stool at the plate upside down. 
Henderson calls attention to the 
fact that in old English, stools were 


called “crickets.” That may be the 
origin of the name for the great 
British bat-and-ball sport, cricket. 
A 1344 manuscript in the Oxford 
Library shows a picture in which 
a player throws a ball to another, 
who holds a “vicious-looking club;” 
the latter defends an object resem- 
bling a stool. Players in the field 
stand with outstretched hands, 
ready to catch the ball. 

Stoolball is also great-grandpappy 
of the great game of baseball. 
Whether we like it or not, baseball 
sprang from the old English milk- 
maid game of stoolball. Way sta- 
tions were cricket, rounders, town 
ball, one old cat, three old cat. It 
may be a far cry from Ralph Kiner 
cracking a home run before a ca- 
pacity crowd at Pittsburgh’s Forbes 
Field to a 14th-century Devonshire 
lass trying to knock down a milk 
stool, but the root is the same. In 
each game, the batter is at the plate 
with his “vicious-looking club,” and 
the expectant fielders are in the 
field, prayerfully hoping to make 
the catch. 

Even the word baseball is older 
than most of us suppose. In his 
research, Henderson finds the word 
has appeared in print for 250 years. 
He quotes a disapproving Puritan 
clergyman, the Rev. Thomas Wil- 
son, of Maidstone, England, who 
wrote in 1700 av. “I have seen 
Morris- dancing, cudgel - playing, 
baseball and cricketts, and many 
other sports on the Lord’s Day.” 
In the Little Pretty Pocket-Book, 
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first printed in England in 1744, 
Henderson found a verse entitled 
Baseball. It was accompanied by a 
woodcut illustration of boys play- 
ing the game, and went as follows: 


The Ball once struck off, 
Away flies the Boy 

To the next destin’d Post 
And then Home with Joy. 


This book, according to Hender- 
son, was pirated for American read- 
ers in 1760 by Hugh Gaine, a New 
York printer; again by a Philadel- 
phian, W. Spotswood, in 1780, dur- 
ing the 6th year of the Revolution; 
and eventually by Isaiah Thomas 
of Worcester, Mass., in 1787, the 
year the Constitutional Convention 
met in Philadelphia. Thomas 
changed some of the English word- 
ing into early Americana; his book 
ran into a number of editions, and 
had a good distribution all through 
New England. Some paper-backed 
copies, with the old English illus- 
trations of boys playing ball, exist 
today. 

In his Ball, Bat and Bishop, Hen- 
derson presents some further inter- 
esting quotations. A Revolutionary 
war soldier, George Ewing, wrote 
in his journal from Valley Forge 
in April, 1778, “Exercised in the 
afternoon, in the intervals played 
at base.” Eight years later a Prince- 
tonian listed “baste ball” as one of 
his sports at Old Nassau. There 
also is reference to the game “pris- 
oner’s baste,” so baste ball no doubt 
was an early New Jersey spelling 


April 


of our national game.’ Numerous 
other references to baseball, some- 
times spelled with a hyphen, are 
in English and American books 
and letters in the early decades of 
the 19th century. 

A game which sometimes was 
called baseball in 18th-century Eng- 
land came to be known as rounders. 
A description of rounders, which 
has been played in Britain for cen- 
turies, in the Century Dictionary, 
says, “Rounders. A game _ played 
with a soft and small ball and bat 
of about two feet in length. About 
four or five players are on each side. 
The game is played on a ground 
in the form of a rectangle or pen- 
tagon with a base at each angle; 
on one of these bases, the home 
base, the batsman stands. When the 
ball is thrown toward the batsman 
he tries to drive it away as far as 
he can and secure a run completely 
around the boundary, or over any 
part of it, before he can be hit by 
the ball secured and thrown at him 
by one of the opposing party. In 
some forms of the game, the batter 
is declared out if he fails to strike 
the ball, if he drives it too short a 
distance to secure a run, or if the 
ball from his bat is caught in the 
air by one of the opposite party. 
From rounders the game of base- 
ball has been developed.” 

Early English settlers brought 
rounders over from England, and 
from it came the kid games of one 
old cat, two old cat, and three old 
cat. Three could play the one-cat 
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game: a pitcher, catcher, and bat- 
ter, as it was played with only the 
home base and first base. Six got 
into three old cat, which was played 


a. 


2 


89 


with three bases. As a Philadelphia 
youngster, I never heard of any 
old-cat game, but the game we boys 
called Movin’s Up must have been 


What Do You Know 
About Baseball? 


Hrenre’s a quiz on terms used in baseball. The whole family can 
take part. Mother may surprise you all and do better than her boys. 
She'll know the answer, for instance, to Number 8: “What pancakes 
are made of.” Batter. This is a test for quickness of mind and power 
to associate. 


He wrote the greatest Greek 
poem. 


. A mistake. 
. What a woman doesn’t like 


in her nylons. 


. What you are before you're 


married. 


. How you see with too many 


Martinis. 


. What makes an avalanche. 
. What planes do. 

. What pancakes are made of. 
. Something you put steak on. 
. A kind of vehicle used in 


Wild West days. 


. No girl’s happy till she gets 


one. 


. What some people have in 


their belfry. 


13. 
14. 


Name of a chocolate bar. 
Before you get married you 
must 


. Where they keep the animal 


that will meet the toreador. 


. You can’t have any on Fri- 


day. 


7. When your father is tossed 


in a blanket. 


. Some blondes are 

. Boys build them in hillsides. 
. You sail to Europe on them. 
. What they put in beer dur- 


ing Prohibition. 


. They’re worn on Hallowe’en. 
. A formal dance. 
. You pour liquids from it. 


25. What tightwads do when 


the check comes round. 








Mark five for every correct answer. Sixty to 70, good; 75 to 80, very 
good; 85 to 100, Big League; over 100, home run. Answers, page 125. 
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similar. Two of us batted. The rest 
were in the field. The boy who was 
retired went to the outfield, from 
where he moved up successively to 
third base, second base, first base, 
pitcher, and catcher. We usually 
didn’t have the luxury of a short- 
stop. The catcher became the batter 
as soon as someone was retired. 
The ball was homemade, made up 
of rags or tightly woven string, 
sometimes wound around a rubber 
core. Mother or sister might put in 
a few stitches to hold it together, 
or even sew on a leather cover. Bats 
were anything from broomsticks 
and cudgels to branches of trees. 

From rounders and one old cat, 
we unquestionably got town ball. 
This was played more by the elders, 
and was essentially a team game 
rather than an individual against 
the field. It could be played with 
as many as 16 men on a side; in 
fact, at times the entire town would 
participate. Hence its name. In a 
sense, it was a throwback to ancient 
Egypt and medieval Spain and 
France, when everyone from the 
bishop to the candlestick maker 
took part. 

There would be two catchers, 
two pitchers, a fifth infielder be- 
tween first base and second, and 
any number of outfielders. It is a 
wonder anyone ever got the ball. 


The game was played on a sort of 
square. The base lines were meas- 
ured by paces rather than linear 
feet, and the home base was some 
distance to the left of where the 
batter took his position. 

Henderson gives strong evidence 
of the evolution of rounders into 
baseball. He reprints extracts from 
boys’ sports books printed in Britain 
and America more than 100 years 
ago. The first is The Boy’s Own 
Book by William Clarke, published 
in London in 1829. It describes 
rounders, a diagram of the field, 
and tells how the game is played. 
Five years later, 1834, The Book of 
Sports appeared in Boston. It was 
by Robin Carver, and under a head- 
ing, “Base, or Goal Ball,” he runs 
the same diagram as the English 
Clarke, and gives practically the 
same rules. In discussing his Amer- 
ican game, Carver wrote, “This 
game is known under a variety of 
names. It is sometimes called ‘round 
ball” but I believe that ‘base,’ or 
‘goal ball’ are the names generally 
adopted in our country.” 

Whether it is stoolball, cricket, 
rounders, town ball, goal ball, post 
ball, one old cat, baseball; whether 
one uses stools, wickets, rocks, coats, 
posts, or bags for bases, all come 
from the same root. A boy hits a 
ball, and off he bounds to his base. 


Ir you stand for nothing, you'll fall for anything. 
Quoted by > Raymond A. Lane in Maryknoll (March ’51). 
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They look real; they are—but they’re not there 


Dictures in the Sky 


By THOMAS R. HENRY 


Condensed from a book* 


ue Antarctic explorers of 
g 3 1912 waited anxiously for 

their ship, the Terra No- 
va, from New Zealand. It would 
take them back to civilization. 
Could it get through the ice pack 
in time to save them from another 
terrible winter? Day after day they 
scanned the northern horizon with 
their field glasses. 

H. G. Ponting, the expedition 
photographer, relates, “About noon, 
with the aid of glasses, I saw the 
masts of a ship. For a moment I 
could scarcely believe my eyes. But 
there could be no doubt. The masts 
were those of a barque, but they 
presented an extraordinary appear- 
ance, towering unnaturally high 
above the skyline. Then I realized 
I was looking at a mirage. The real 
ship was hull-down below the hori- 
zon; only the masts were visible. 
Above them was this mirage of the 
entire vessel, inverted. And over 
the first reflection was a second 
mirage of the ship upright. It was 
this upper image I had seen first. 
The Terra Nova was about 30 
miles away.” 


*The Whitc Continent. Copyright, 1950, by the author. 
William Sloane Associates, New York City. 


Another mirage was seen by sey- 
eral members of Sir Ernest Shackle 
ton’s party in 1914. The incident is 
described in Shackleton’s diary. 
“Walsy was in the crow’s nest 
watching for signs of land to the 
westward, when he reported an in- 
teresting phenomenon. The sun set 
amid a glow of prismatic colors on 
a line of clouds just above the hori- 
zon. A moment later he saw a 
golden glow which expanded as he 
watched. Presently the sun appeat- 
ed again and rose clear above the 
western horizon. He hailed a ship- 


Reprinted with permission of 
257 pp. $3.75. 91 
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mate. From a position on the floe 
90 feet below the crow’s nest this 
man also saw the reborn sun. A 
quarter of an hour later from the 
deck, Walsy saw the sun set a 
second time. We attributed this 
strange phenomenon to an ice crack 
to the west where the band of open 
water heated strata of air.” 

A false sunrise was witnessed by 
the officers on watch on the Navy 
flagship Mount Olympus a few 
mornings after Christmas. Follow- 
ing a few minutes of twilight, the 
sun appeared to rise in the west; 
the eastern horizon was hidden in 
banked clouds. The ship sailed for 
about two hours through a wide, 
straight avenue of clear atmosphere 
bounded north and south by great 


fog banks. Suddenly, the fog clear- 
ed and the northern heavens were 


streaked with four vertical rain- 
bows. They were like enormous 
ribbons hanging from the top of 
the sky. 

These illusions are complex opti- 
cal phenomena. They arise when 
light passes through atmospheric 
layers of different temperatures and 
densities. About a half-mile above 
sea level the temperature of the air 
abruptly becomes about 10° warm- 
er. The warm air acts as a titanic 
mirror of scenes beyond the hori- 
zon. 

The word mirage first came into 
literature when Napoleon’s soldiers 
in Egypt were startled upon see- 
ing phantom blue lakes in the hot 
sands. Such mirages are found in 
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the ice fields on a grander scale. 
They have been responsible for mis- 
understandings between explorers. 
For example, the American com- 
mander, Wilkes, described a coast- 
line of towering mountains west of 
the Ross sea. He gave precise longi- 
tudes and latitudes. Nearly 75 years 
later, when Captain Scott sailed 
across the supposed site of those 
mountains, his soundings showed a 
thousand fathoms of water. Wilkes 
had been a victim of “looming.” 
The sight he described probably 
lay far beyond his horizon; he was 
looking around the curvature of 
the earth. Yet for a century the 
incident cast doubt on all his claims 
to Antarctic discoveries. Admiral 
Robert E. Peary was the victim of 
a similar hallucination in the Arc- 
tic. It was not until 25 years later 
that his “Crocker Land” north of 
Ellesmere island, reported in 1906 
and thought by some to be a land 
mass of continental proportions, 
was proved a myth. But nobody 
ever questioned Peary’s honesty. 

A mirage can be described with 
accuracy only in mathematical lan- 
guage. The explanation accepted by 
the Navy is that of the American 
geographer, Professor William H. 
Hobbs of the University of Michi- 
gan. Professor Hobbs writes, “The 
polar mirage is strongly contrasted 
in nature with the much better- 
known desert type. The latter is 
due to layers of hot air which lie 
close to the desert surface with the 
hottest layer next to the surface. 
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On our modern surfaced highways 
this phenomenon is nearly always 
to be seen on cold but sunny days. 
The effect is of the mirrored sky 
as seen in a pool of water. This 
phenomenon is one of relatively 
short distances, usually measured 
in rods.On the other hand, mirages 
of the high latitudes are not one of 
rods or even miles, but of tens or 
hundreds of miles. Studies made 
with sounding balloons which carry 
self-recording instruments show that 
the mirages most characteristic of 
the polar regions generally begin 
either at a height of 3,000 feet, or 
else in the neighborhood of 600 feet. 
Because of the high altitude of the 
inversion layer the object seen must 
be at a considerable distance, if the 
observer is near sea level. 

“In many cases of snow-covered 
lands there is not enough difference 
in coastal features for identification 
from different ship positions; the 
newly discovered lands have been 
placed upon the maps on the basis 
of their direction and estimated 
distance. They are often reported 
from 40 to 50 miles too near when 
this is due to atmospheric clarity 
alone, and as much as 300 miles 
when due to high superior mirage. 

However deceptive, the Antarctic 
mirage is likely to prove a good 
friend to the explorer; it enables 
him to see land and ice fields far 
beyond the normal range of vision. 
He knows the scenery which ap- 
pears in the sky looking-glass is 
not a fantasy of the imagination. 
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It actually exists somewhere, usual- 
ly less than 50 miles away, and in 
the same general direction in which 
it appears. Not infrequently the 
picture is sufficiently accurate to be 
checked against maps and descrip- 
tions of the area. 

A peculiar type of mirage, the 
fata morgana, is frequent in the 
ice pack. It is due to warm air 
layers over open water pools. Slight 
irregularities in the ice, probably 
only a few feet high, appear in the 
distance like majestic white towers 
and church steeples. This phenom- 
enon is most likely when the mid- 
night sun is low. The fata mor- 
gana also is encountered in middle 
latitudes, and has given rise to 
many superstitions. In the “Spectre 
of the Brocken,” viewed from the 
highest point in the Harz moun- 
tains, the observer sees an enor- 
mously magnified shadow of him- 
self upon a bank of clouds. This 
occurs when the sun is low in the 
high mountains. It is a gigantic, 
misty image, and reproduces every 
movement of the man. 

Mirages ordinarily are seen inter- 
mittently, but during a tractor trek 
from Little America to the Rocke- 
feller mountains in the winter of 
1947 the veteran Antarctic explorer 
Captain Vernon D. Boyd of the 
U.S. Marine Corps reported a con- 
tinuous panorama of these mir- 
rored images for more than 12 
hours. Great broken walls of ice- 
bergs loomed ahead. Sometimes 
they would merge into a solid blue 
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wall which, it seemed, formed an 
impenetrable barrier to any further 
progress. Throughout the day it 
appeared the party was rapidly ap- 
proaching an iceberg-filled sea, yet 
the nearest open water was Okuma 
bay, which cuts into the Ross Shelf 
60 miles north of the line of march. 
The wall which confronted Boyd 
and his men was a blue phantom, 
a distorted image of this berg-filled 
inlet. 

The Antarctic night lasts more 
than 2,000 hours—the 90 days of 
the northern summer. It is a haunt- 
ed night of bitter cold and screech- 
ing blizzards. At interludes, the 
skies are hung with ethereal, flut- 
tering, green curtains: these are the 
southern lights, the aurora australis. 

The aurora australis is evanescent 
and extremely difficult to photo- 
graph, or even describe. Around the 
Bay of Whales it is white with 
zephyrs of green and rose wafted 
across and through it. Around Mc- 
Murdo sound, base of several Brit- 
ish expeditions, the main color is 
“pale straw yellow.” 

_ The most generally accepted 
analysis is that the polar lights are 
caused by streams of electrically 
charged particles shot from the 
flaming surface of the sun at a 
speed a little less than that of light. 
These particles are pulled toward 
the north and south magnetic poles 
of the earth. When somewhere be- 
tween 60 and 200 miles above the 
earth they strike extremely thin 
atmosphere and knock electrons 
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from the shells of oxygen and nitro- 
gen atoms. The particles are made 
briefly luminous. 

Several observers report that the 
southern lights “sing”; during the 
most brilliant displays there is a 
swishing sound like that of a silk 
dress. Some say the noise swells 
and fades as the aurora increases 
and diminishes in intensity. The 
sound hardly springs from the 
lights themselves, they are too dis- 
tant. During a display, however, 
the atmosphere is intensely electri- 
fied, and the phenomenon may be 
caused by brush discharges close to 
the ground. 

The most extended study of the 
southern lights was carried out dur- 
ing Admiral Byrd’s 1941 expedi- 
tion. For the first time it was pos- 
sible to obtain good photographs of 
the displays. Captain Murray A. 
Weiner, in charge of the observa- 
tion program, recorded some curi- 
ous forms. One is a green flush 
close to the horizon, like an early 
dawn. There are pulsating lights 
which appear and disappear rhyth- 
mically several times in the same 
spot within a few seconds. There 
are the well-known rustling cur- 
tains which unmistakably resemble 
greenish-white draperies hung over 
the whole sky. Most striking of all 
are the “flaming aurora,” strong 
waves of green and rose light mov- 
ing across the sky like green fire. 

Two golden crosses float high 
among the southern stars through 
the winter night. One is the true 
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cross, the other the false cross. The 
first is a small golden configuration 
of four stars like a crucifix on a 
wall, difficult to detect among 


many constellations. It stands al- 
most directly over the South Pole. 

Just below it, and about eight 
times its size, is the celestial false 
cross. It moves in an ellipse of wide 
radius around the pole, and has led 
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many ships off their courses. 

A very curious phenomenon was 
observed during the brief hour of 
darkness of Christmas eve as ships 
of the central Navy group entered 
the Antarctic. A curiously shaped 
cloud drifted across the false cross, 
and for a moment it looked as 
though a human figure were nailed 
to the star arms. 


When the General breaks down and cusses, everybody does; 
three simple rules aid effective speech 


I Swore Off Swearing 


By MIKE RINEHART 


Condensed from Printers’ Ink* 


was once one of the most elo- 
quent cussers on earth, but I 
stopped it over night. During 
the 2nd World War, I commanded 
a battery of field artillery. This 
night we were blacked out during 
maneuvers. I lay on my bedroll and 
listened to a group of my men. 
One lad was telling an adven- 
turous tale. His story was entertain- 
ing, but every sentence had from 
one to five cuss words. By the lumi- 
nous dial on my watch I counted 32 
profane words in two minutes. He 
was talking at the rate of more than 


100 words a minute; that amounted 
to a cuss word in about every six to 
eight words he spoke. 

I lay awake for some time that 
night after the men had gone to 
sleep, trying to think of some way 
to curb the profanity in my battery. 

Suddenly I realized that I must 
start at the top, with myself. The 
habit had been growing on me. I 
was constantly picking up new ex- 
pressions, and my men were copy- 
ing them. 

That night I started on the rug- 
ged road to complete abstinence 


*205 E. 42nd St., New York City 17. Jan. 5, 1951. 
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from profanity. I fought against it 
so hard that the effectiveness of my 
speech was impaired during instruc- 
tion periods. I had trouble with my 
continuity of thought. But finally I 
mastered the desire to cuss. 

In a few short weeks I noticed the 
effect on my men. They became 
acutely aware that the skipper had 
quit cussing; they were reluctant to 
use profanity in my presence. I 
noticed my noncoms refraining 
from profanity during instruction 
and drill periods. Their work be- 
came more efficient and their in- 
struction more effective. 

I decided to bring the influence 
of profanity on a group of men to 
a concrete test. Two groups of re- 
cruits who had recently arrived 
were the guinea pigs. The same ser- 
geant instructed both groups, which 
had been carefully selected so that 
they were at about the same intelli- 
gence levels. In a 15-minute lecture 
to Group One he used his usual 
profanity. Before Group Two he 
used no profanity, substituting, 
Sometimes, a bit of humor. Each 
group got an identical short test at 
the end of the instruction period. 


The group before which no pro- 
fanity was used averaged 10% 
higher grades than the other did. 

Here are a few simple rules that 
can help anyone break the profanity 
habit. They have helped me, and 
properly and conscientiously ap- 
plied, they can help anyone else. 

1. Watch’your temper. If you feel 
profanity coming on, pause a sec- 
ond, then go on with your conver- 
sation. You will find the desire has 
passed. 

2. Learn substitutes, new words, 
expressions far removed from your 
old stand-bys. They will usually get 
a smile and you will find your hu- 
mor improving. 

3. Consider each word as some- 
thing valuable, priceless. Each pro- 
fane word can be replaced with a 
more effective, more convincing one. 

Profanity is neither convincing 
nor sincere. It is actually a sign of 
timidity or a lack of a vocabulary. 
The selection of proper adjectives 
for use in ordinary conversation can 
lessen the need for profanity and it 
will give you more effective speech 
in talking to friends, clients, pros- 
pects or business associates. 
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The Ring Hop 


The Ring Hop used to be exclusive at West Point. But the U.S. 
Military Academy sold a building at Highland Falls, on the Hud- 
son. It had been a hotel for West Point generals. When Ladycliff 
College for Women bought the building it took the Ring Hop with it. » 
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A huge ring, covered with shiny cellophane, and painted with 
seniors’ names, is the obvious feature of the Hop. The ring is set 
up in the middle of the dance floor. 
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from profanity. I fought against it 
so hard that the effectiveness of my 
speech was impaired during instruc- 
tion periods. I had trouble with my 
continuity of thought. But finally I 
mastered the desire to cuss. 

In a few short weeks I noticed the 
effect on my men. They became 
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quit cussing; they were reluctant to 
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noticed my noncoms refraining 
from profanity during instruction 
and drill periods. Their work be- 
came more efficient and their in- 
struction more effective. 

I decided to bring the influence 
of profanity on a group of men to 
a concrete test. Two groups of re- 
cruits who had recently arrived 
were the guinea pigs. The same ser- 
geant instructed both groups, which 
had been carefully selected so that 
they were at about the same intelli- 
gence levels. In a 15-minute lecture 
to Group One he used his usual 
profanity. Before Group Two he 
used no profanity, substituting, 
sometimes, a bit of humor. Each 
group got an identical short test at 
the end of the instruction period. 


The group before which no pro- 
fanity was used averaged 10% 
higher grades than the other did. 

Here are a few simple rules that 
can help anyone break the profanity 
habit. They have helped me, and 
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The Ring Hop used to be exclusive at West Point. But the U.S. 
Military Academy sold a building at Highland Falls, on the Hud- 
son. It had been a hotel for West Point generals. When Ladycliff 
College for Women bought the building it took the Ring Hop with it. : 




















A huge ring, covered with shiny cellophane, and painted with 
seniors’ names, is the obvious feature of the Hop. The ring is set 
up in the middle of the dance floor. 























The girls do all the work of decorating the gym for the Hop, even 
to mounting ladders with flowers and bunting to hide the beams. 
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Perennial feature of the annual Hop is the Wishing Well, filled 
with fortunes, some witty, some mock serious. 

















The girls of Ladycliff supply their own entertainment, as well as 


doing the decorating, for the Hop. Kay Clark rehearses her song. 
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More sandwiches must be prepared than needed for the guests. 
That’s because many of those,who make them, like good cooks, 
taste to see if they're as they should be. 
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Everyone is interested in the fortune drawn by this Ladycliff senior 
and her date. It looks amusing. 
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The eleventh dance is next. The ribbon is cut. Only seniors and 
their dates are allowed on the floor. The girl to be engaged hands 
her class ring to her date. 
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* 
The engaged girl and the fiance-to-be dance through the ring. 
He slips the ring back on her finger, bestows a kiss, and a future 
is set. Seven girls were engaged at this Ring Hop. 
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BS Seogeen has become one of 
the staples of American life. 
Some 10 million receivers are in 
use. Hundreds of thousands more 
are being bought each month. 
Young and old folks talk less, dance 
less, read less, play less, and watch 
television more—alarmingly more. 
But they could profit from TV if 
its potentials were realized. 

To. what uses will television be 
put? Who will determine its pro- 
gram content? Here is a marvelous 
new instrument for education; will 
educators have the imagination, and 
get the chance, to take advantage 
ot it? How can the needs of spe- 
ciai groups—agriculture, medicine 
and the schools, for example—be 
met? Will television promote pub- 
lic opinion by making itself avail- 
able for the public discussion of 
controversial issues? What is to stop 
television from becoming an un- 
relieved variety show? How can we 
make sure the full possibilities of 
television are realized? This is the 
challenge. 

Educational television must ap- 
peal to Mr. and Mrs. no less than 


to their children. They should be 
offered constant coverage of great 
events. Great masses of people saw 
on TV the fall meetings of the 
United Nations Security Council 
(but they turned away as the com- 
mercial winter season got under 
way). They should be offered serious 
drama, music, painting, and all the 
other arts. They want instruction 
as well as performance and display. 
Television should provide them if- 
formational programs of great im- 
terest as well as special shows for 
consumers, farmers, and doctors. 
TV could show them what to look 
for in buying a work shirt, how to 
protect the farmhouse and batn 
against lightning, how to use new 
medicines and medical techniques. 
And TV could do all this with 
showmanship combined with en- 
tertainment. 

In this setting there would be no 
hard and fast line between chil- 
dren’s programs and those for the 
general audience. Philadelphia and 
Baltimoze school children are learn- 
ing, by television, the history and 
industrial development of their 
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“My job is toughest,” said the 
movie producer. “It involves re- 
sponsibility for millions of dol- 


lars.” 

“No, my job is toughest,” said 
the theater producer. “I must 
please a highly critical jury.” 

“No, my job is the hardest,” 
said the television producer. “Af- 
ter all, you fellows at least know 
what you’re doing.” 


Frank Marlowe quoted by 


Leonard Lyons in The Lyons 


Den (Feb. 12, 51). 


cities. But what television can do 
in school hours is less important 
than what it has to offer in the late 
afternoon and early evening—“the 
children’s hours.” Television view- 
ing by children can be controlled, 
but it cannot wisely nor effectively 
be forbidden. Every parent, teacher 
and American, therefore, has a 
stake in programs for children. 
There is no reason for leaving this 
decision to the makers of candy, 
toiletries, sporting goods and West- 
ern outfits. You don’t let them de- 
cide the school curriculum or the 
contents of your children’s books. 

How can we get a national tele- 
vision service that will promote our 
liberty and culture and be an orna- 
ment to the nation? Should we put 
broadcast facilities into the hands 
of universities, school authorities, 
museums, libraries and founda- 
tions? Or should we, as the com- 
mercial broadcasters have success- 
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fully contended, trust the adver- 
tisers to do the best they can? Can 
we be sure they will “give the peo- 
ple what they want’? 

Unhappily, neither the history of 
radio nor the present trend in tele- 
vision offers any basis for confi- 
dence in commercial broadcasting 
doing the job. Most of us like light 
entertainment; commercial broad- 
casting gives it to us in quantity, 
some very good and much not so 
good. Practically none of us likes 
singing commercials, but commer- 
cial broadcasting gives them to us 
in increasing quantities. Many of 
us like music, drama, public discus- 
sion and information; commercial 
broadcasting keeps us on a starva- 
tion diet of these items. There are 
still, to be sure, some excellent cul- 
tural programs on the networks, 
but they fill a woefully small per- 
centage of the listening hours. They 
serve the broadcasters chiefly as a 
lightning rod to draw off public 
and official .criticism. Given this 
situation, it is absurd to expect 
commercial broadcasting either to 
meet the needs of schools and col- 
leges or to stress culture rather than 
popular entertainment. Advertisers 
cater to the general, not the spe- 
cial, taste. 

“The American system of broad- 
casting,” meaning the system under 
which the advertiser pays the 
piper and calls the tune, has be- 
come a revered phrase. We have a 
clear policy against government 
control of mass communications, 
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whether press or radio. But there 
would be nothing “un-American” 
about providing a new economic 
base for part of our radio-television 
structure. The funds necessary to 
establish and maintain educational 
TV stations should come from the 
same sources which customarily 
support educational — institutions. 
The taxpayer’s dollar can be used 
through state or local educational 
officers, without raising the fear of 
government control of program- 
ming. Private endowment through 
universities and foundations is the 
other main source of funds. 
Indeed, a number of radio sta- 
tions today are owned by univer- 
sities and other nonprofit institu- 


Where your boy is, the chaplain is, too 


Korea Casualty 


By C. M. DORUNTZ 


TV: THREAT OR PROMISE 
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tions. And it has become increas- 
ingly apparent that the best way 
to raise the standard of, and secure 
variety in, television is to find ways 
to support television from sources 
other than commercial advertising. 

We have many stadiums, gymna- 
siums, libraries, laboratories, and 
dormitories built with the wealth 
of private benefactors. Educational 
television should now be given its 
place in the sun. Certainly no other 
force can exert a deeper or more 
lasting influence on the mind and 
outlook of America. This is a chal 
lenge which the foundations, pri- 
vate philanthropies, and others who 
control the disposition of charitable 
funds will do well to heed. 
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Condensed from the Josephinum Review* 


HE Reps in Korea, after falling 

back to the Changjin reservoir, 
began to advance. They broke 
through and encircled the Marine 
divisions. The hard-won road to 
Changjin had to be retraced. The 
UN troops withdrew over icy, 
twisting, mountainous roads. Ene- 


my fire was upon them all the 
time. 

The regimental aid station of the 
First Marine division, to which Fa- 
ther Cornelius Griffin belonged, was 
at Yudam-ri, a town on the west 
side of the Changjin reservoir. The 
first severe counter attacks flooded 
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the station with more than 500 cas- 
ualties in a few hours. For 48 hours 
the chaplain consoled the wounded, 
heard confessions, administered the 
last sacraments. 

Two Chinese divisions had cut 
off this group. The Marines fought 
their way six miles to Koto and 
then down the 60 tortuous miles to 
Hungnam. The crawling vehicles 
ran into murderous gunfire along 
the road between Hagaru and 
Koto. On this road Father Griffin 
ceased traveling under his own 
power. 

At night, December 6, 1950, with 
the temperature 14 degrees below 
zero, the Marine chaplain worked 
down the mountainside toward 
Koto. With him was Dr. Robert 
Wedemeyer, and his clerk, Sergeant 
Matthew Caruso. Father Griffin al- 
ternately walked and rode in the 
field ambulance of the first battalion. 
He had the Blessed Sacrament with 
him, and had been giving Com- 
munion to soldiers along the road 
and last sacraments to seriously 
wounded men. At 10:30 he stepped 
into the ambulance to give the last 
sacraments to a wounded Marine. 
Finished, he sat back to relax in 
the warm vehicle. Then, the enemy 
fired upon the American ambu- 
lance. 

The bullets of a Thompson sub- 
machine gun crashed through the 
side window of the ambulance. It 
killed Sergeant Caruso immediate- 
ly. One bullet struck the chaplain 
in the chin, shattering his jaw 
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bone. It passed through his face 
and entered the right shoulder. 

Father Grifin found himself 
among the casualties who were to 
be flown out. He was taken by air 
to Hungnam and placed aboard the 
Navy hospital ship USS Consola- 
tion, destined for Japan. From there 
to the Naval Hospital at Oakland, 
California. Today doctors are work- 
ing to patch together the shattered 
chin and torn arm, Father Griffin 
carried out of Korea. It will be 
considerable time before life for 
him will be back to normal. 

The activities of a chaplain vary. 
Before he can be of practical aid to 
the men under his charge, he must 
get their confidence. Father Griffin 
was not a newcomer to the Navy. 
He served during the Ist World 
War as a Navy yeoman and chap- 
lain’s assistant. He learned then 
that the best indication a chaplain 
has that he has gained the confi- 
dence of his men is by the name 
they call him. When the stiff term 
“Chaplain” changes to a cheery 
“Father,” then he knows he’s “in.” 

On September 16, 1950, the Sev- 
enth Regiment was in Japan. Five 
days later Father Griffin went over 
the side with his men for the land- 
ing at Inchon. Under cover of 
darkness, the invading group hit 
the beach and pushed inland. Late 
that night the battalion was two 
miles behind enemy lines—a place 
they did not want to be. By the 
time the unit pulled back to the 
proper rendezvous, the chaplain 
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was ready to rest. He had been 
carrying a full fieldtransport on 
his back; a .45 on his hip, a Mass 
kit in his right hand, and another 
leather grip with ecclesiastical sup- 
plies in his left. The nine miles of 
hiking and evading the enemy had 
been a little more than he had bar- 
gained for. 

The Seventh Marines had landed 
at Inchon to liberate Seoul. After 
two weeks of fierce fighting the 
Reds were driven from Seoul. For 
nine days the Marines were allowed 
to rest at Inchon. During this rest 
period Father Griffin was able to 
say Mass daily in comparatively 
peaceful surroundings. During this 
time, too, the troops paid their final 
tribute to buddies who had fallen 
in the battle for the capital city. A 
sloping hill outside the city of 
Inchon became a final resting place 
for some 450 young American men. 
Here, with the blessing of the 
Church, Father Griffin laid to rest 
many boys whom he had comforted 
in their last moments. 

A month after the Inchon land- 
ing the veteran combat troops were 
called upon to make another land- 
ing. This was at the northern port 
of Wonsan. The invasion boats 
could approach only to 300 yards 
off shore. The men waded those 
300 yards. The water came above 
their hips. The temperature was 
21° above zero. A chilling rain fell. 
“Sergeant Matthew Caruso nearly 
froze to death,” related Father 
Grifan. “He didn’t have as much 
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blubber to protect him as I did.” 
The wet landing was followed 
by a still colder hike of ten miles 
to the village of Tokwan. At least 
it started out to be a hike of that 
distance, but the chaplain’s Irish 
luck came to his rescue. A jeep 
came to a stop alongside the chap- 
lain and his party, which consisted 
of Sergeant Caruso, the Protestant 
chaplain and his aide. The driver 
asked, “Have you got any idea, 
Father, where the second battalion, 
Seventh Marines, is located?” 

Father Griffin smiled. “Just let 
me in, son,” he told the driver, 
“and I'll show you right where it 
is.” He loaded himself, his com- 
panions, and all their equipment 
into their jeep and started off. The 
jeep ride ended at Tokwan, at the 
abbey of St. Benedict. The second 
battalion, Seventh Marines, was 
there. 

When the Reds seized the abbey, 
they turned the seminary building 
into a Russian agricultural college. 
Russian textbooks, big pictures of 
Stalin, Russian propaganda posters, 
and anti-American posters depict- 
ing the Americans destroying and 
crushing Korean women and chil- 
dren were everywhere. The com- 
munists, before they left on Octo- 
ber 10, 1950, gutted the interior of 
the beautiful abbey church. 

At the time of the occupation by 
the Reds, 35 priests and 45 Bavarian 
Brothers and nuns were taken 
away. The abbot, Bishop Boniface 
Sauer, O.S.B., was taken prisoner. 
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He died as a result of illness and 
privation while a prisoner of the 
communists. 

About an hour after Father 
Griffin’s arrival at.the abbey, he 
received word that an old Brother, 
the Superior of the Abbey, wanted 
to see him. The Brother had heard 
that a Catholic priest was with the 
American Marines and had come 
to make certain. Brother Pincentius, 
O.S.B., was a Korean who had es- 
caped capture and death at the 
hands of the enemy. Father Griffin 
was the first priest that he and the 
remaining three Brothers in the 
monastery had seen in nearly a 
year. 

The Catholic population had to 
be informed. The word was passed 
around that there would be Mass 
in the destroyed seminary chapel 
that evening. 

Within an hour there were 50 
Koreans, old men and women, 
young men and women, boys and 
girls, gathered together practicing 
the Gregorian chant in preparation 
for the high Mass. The chaplain 
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and the lieutenant were both 
amazed at the ability the natives 
showed. They sang the Mass of the 
Angels without books. That eve- 
ning at five o’clock Father Griffin 
sang his first high Mass while on 
duty as a Navy chaplain. The Mass 
was attended by a group of 500 
natives and some 350 Marines. 

It was not many days after this 
occasion that Father Griffin found 
himself on the road back to 
Hagaru . in the bullet-riddled 
ambulance. 

There are still nights when he is 
violently wakened by bad dreams. 
He can still see the blue-white 
flashes of that Thompson — sub- 
machine gun, and the body of his 
faithful clerk slumped over in 
death. The scars of the death trail 
from Yudam-ri to Koto will last 
forever . . . harsh-sounding names, 
those, but no less glorious than Iwo 
and Tarawa and Okinawa. Said 
Father Griffin, “I can’t begin to 
describe the spirit of those Marines. 
They were magnificent.” The na- 
tion agrees with him. 


Party Line 


So we tt did he stand with the Party, a certain Moscow citizen was given a 
permit which included the privilege of buying a railroad ticket without having 
to stand in line for it. One day he went to the depot and presented his pre- 


cious permit. 


“You'll have to get in that line over there,” he was told. 

“But look here,” he protested vigorously, “this permit allows me to 
obtain a ticket without standing in line!” 

“That is correct, comrade,” the station agent nodded; “and the line I 
pointed out to you is the line for people who do not have to stand in line to 


buy tickets.” 


Harold Helfer in Pen (Jan. ’51). 





Everybody Calls Me Father 


By FATHER X 


Condensed from the book* 
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HEN it rains I often hang around my room and bone up on St. 

Thomas,” says Father X, and we are prepared to be impressed until 
he adds, “and if he gets too tough, I turn to Joe Palooka, because I always 
know what he is talking about.” 

Father X takes his priesthood seriously, but not himself. 

Father X is young; he writes here of his first five years as a priest, 
and the reader will suspect that there are not many later years he could 
write about, not having reached them yet. 

The story of Jimmy and his father, told in this selection, is only one 
of many human stories woven together in Father X’s book. 


*Copyright, 1951, and reprinted with permission of Sheed & Ward, New York City. 
180 pp. 2.25. 
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Everybody Calls Me Father | 


By FATHER X 


y name is Bob. Although I 
am only 24, everybody calls 
me Father, including folks who are 
twice my age or even three times. 
This is because I am a priest, and 
it is my business to be a spiritual 
father to my people, doing for them 
the things of God, which include 
more things than you might think. 
I stand five feet, ten inches, which 
I suppose is a reasonably handsome 
height, but outside of that my looks 
are something to make horses shy. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, who thought 
up all the right things to say, de- 
fined beauty as orderly variety. I 
must say that I consider my variety 
very disorderly, and so does every- 
body else. 

I remember one day when we are 
still in the seminary. My best friend, 
Pat O’Malley, has a very dazzling 
visitor in the person of his breath- 
taking second cousin, Mary O’Mal- 
ley. Miss O’Malley’s visit is quite 
an event, and seeing that I do not 
have any beauteous visitors of my 
own, I am standing around this 
day, talking with her, when along 
comes Harry Cauley, looking like 
something in a toothpaste ad. 

Immediately Mary O’Malley stops 
talking with me and gets round- 
eyed and heaves a sigh which I 
consider very lugubrious, and says 
in a stricken voice, “What a shame 
for such a handsome boy to be 
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studying for the priesthood. How 
lucky some girl would be to have 
him.” 

At the time I do not say any- 
thing, because I am a mannerly 
chap and do not go around scold- 
ing beauteous second cousins of my 
friends, but after Mary O’Malley is 
gone and I am able to think calmly, 
I come to the conclusion that her 
remark is very un-Christian indeed. 
What does she wish to do, reserve 
all the good-looking men for world- 
ly affairs, and let God have only 
potatoes like me? 

I do not take any honors in the 
seminary. In fact, I come very near 
to failing. For quite some time I 
apply the technique I had devel- 


~ oped in college of boning up on my 


studies enough to get by. I do this 
in a hurry, then saunter into the 
corridor to talk things over with 
the other fellows. One day when 
I am elaborating on the Yankees’ 
chances of winning the pennant, 
the rector comes along behind me, 
and, without caring whether he 
gives me a severe shock which 
might unhinge my reason, he de- 
claims in a very loud voice that 
sounds as if it is coming from an- 
other world, “Go to your room.” 

I am about to obey, although my 
legs suddenly feel very spineless, 
when he proceeds, in the same tone 
of voice, “If you are detected once 
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more wasting your study hours in 
the halls, I regret to inform you 
that we shall probably be forced 
to conclude that the Catholic 
Church can manage to muddle 
through without you,” or words to 
that effect. “This,” he continues, 
growing more devastating with 
each word, “is a serious business. 
You are preparing to guide im- 
mortal souls to God. That is a job 
for a big man and a serious man, 
and sometimes I am inclined to 
suspect that’ you are frivolous and 
lightheaded.” 

Well, I must say that I am some- 
what taken aback. I had always 
thought of the old rector as a nice, 
pious old man who wouldn’t dis- 
turb a mosquito, even if it was 
biting him, but now I perceive that 
when he believes that anybody is 
playing fast and loose with God, 
he can be a very overpowering 
character indeed. I mumble some- 
thing apologetic and go to my 
room, where with the logic which 
I have learned from my study of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, I come to the 
conclusion that if, as the rector says, 
I am lightheaded, I had better get 
busy making my head heavier. 

Thereafter I seldom if ever waste 
time in the corridors, except maybe 
when Notre Dame is playing Army 
or there is a new Pope being elect- 
ed, at which times even the rector 
relaxes. I also decide to do more 
praying in the future, because I am 
sure the rector will be in favor of 
that, too. 


The beginning of my beautiful 
friendship with O’Malley takes 
place in a most unusual way. It is 
the night Father Reardon is laid 
out in state in the seminary chapel. 

Father Reardon at this time— 
that is, before he dies—is our his- 
tory teacher. He is also our instruc- 
tor in railroading, although this is 
not in the curriculum. Father Rear- 
don had been a locomotive engi 
neer before becoming a priest, and 
it is common talk around the semi- 
nary that you can do better in class 
by knowing about trains than about 
the French Revolution. For this 
and other reasons, he is much be- 
loved, and we pray very hard for 
him when he departs from this 
earth. Everybody takes turns stay- 
ing beside his casket and praying. 

It happens this night that Pat 
O’Malley and I are the watchers ” 
from 1 to 2 a.m. It is our first ex- 
perience of this kind, and we afe 
young enough to feel somewhat un- 
comfortable with the dead, although 
normally they are the most peace- 
able people in the world. Anyhow, 
we are kneeling there praying and 
telling God how much we think of 
Father Reardon and how we hope 
that he is in heaven, when all of a 
sudden he sits up in the casket and 
utters a sound that can only come 
from the next world. 

Pat howls and is out of the chapel 
in a wink, and I am right on his 
heels. An instant later we are 
pounding on the rector’s door, hop- 
ing he will open it before Father 
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Reardon arrives. We are yelling, 
‘Monsignor, monsignor,” in frantic 
fashion. In a moment he opens the 
door, looking very tousled and 
alarmed, probably thinking that the 
seminary is burning to the ground 
or the Ku Klux Klan is on the 
loose. 

“What’s wrong, boys?” 
quires. 

“It’s Father Reardon,” we jabber 
at him, waving our arms. “He’s 
come back to life.” 

The rector makes no comment 
on this, probably feeling that it is 
a statement calling for a healthy 
skepticism. He follows us to the 
chapel, and we stand back to allow 
him to enter while we peer through 
the door. Sure enough, there is Fa- 
ther Reardon, sitting up in his 
casket in front of the altar. I decide 
that the rector is a very brave man, 
if not downright rash, because with- 
out further ado he goes to Father 
Reardon and feels his pulse. Then 
he motions to us to enter. 

Pat does not respond. He would 
not have gone into that chapel for 
the Pope. I, however, step inside, 
and approach, quaking. The rector 
says, “Call the undertaker.” 

It seems to me that it would be 
smarter to call the bishop or the 
College of Cardinals or somebody, 
because this looks like the biggest 
miracle since the raising of Lazarus 
from the dead. However, I have 
long since learned that it is wise 
to do as the rector says, and I do so. 

When the undertaker comes, he 


he in- 
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goes into the chapel without any 
to-do and unceremoniously pushes 
Father Reardon back in the casket 
as he was before. The rector comes 
out, and we ask him what hap- 
pened. It is very simple. Father 
Reardon had died sitting propped 
up in bed. Rigor mortis had set in 
and he had to be tied down in the 
coffin. One of the bonds had come 
loose, and he had sat up. The sound 
we heard was his lungs filling with 
air. 


I say my first Mass. I send out in- 
vitations to let the people know of 
the big things that are happening 
to me. The church is packed to see 
me bring Christ down on earth for 
the first time in my life. St. Mark’s, 
my home church, has never been 


so beautiful. In fact, when I see it 
I almost weep because the church 
is making so much fuss over me 
when I am not much at all, as I 
have often been told. The organist 
is giving it everything he’s got with 
both hands and feet, and he even 
has all the stops out, including the 
oboe, which I guess kind of got 
drowned out. He is thundering out 
Ecce Sacerdos Magnus —which 
means “Behold the great priest”— 
as I go up the aisle. My mother is 
crying. The choir has a beautiful 
program which they have been 
practicing for some time, and they 
pour out the liturgy of the Church 
like a choir of angels. Everything 
goes just fine, and even I am stop- 
ped by the pastor before I can make 
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a couple of embarrassing mistakes. 
He is standing next to me to see 
that I do things right. 

During the day of the first Mass 
everybody just seems to be in awe 
of me. There is an old lady I used 
to deliver the paper to when I had 
my paper route, who comes ten 
miles to get my blessing. I guess 


that I must have handed down the 
blessing of Christ on a thousand 
people that day. My hand is sore 
for a week from people shaking it 
so often. 

The reason that the Church 
makes such a commotion over a 
new priest is because there is no 
power on earth so powerful against 
the devil and his legions. Christ 
doesn’t choose to act on earth per- 
sonally any more, but rather He 
chooses poor chaps like me to do 
all kinds of big things for Him. 
The priest’s are the hands that pour 
supernatural life into people at 
birth. His are the hands that hold 
the immaculate Body of Christ at 
Mass. His are the hands that close 
the eyes in death. His are the hands 
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that cut the powerful bonds of sin 
dragging men down into hell. It’s 
like a poem I read once about The 
Beautiful Hands of the Priest. No 
matter how gnarled and old they 
are, they are beautiful in a spiritual 
way because they have been anoint- 
ed to unite God and men. So there 
I am, ready at last to begin my 
work for the souls of the people 
in St. Rose parish. 


I Fryp out on my way to St. Rose 
parish that you can enter either 
from the east or west. I would sug- 
gest the east, because that way there 
is a beautiful lake and gardens and 
trees. There are beautiful homes, 
and all is quiet and peaceful. Right 
in the middle of all this there is a 
beautiful Protestant church, under 
the direction of the Reverend Fer- 
ris, who is one hundred _ percent 

man and a very notable character. 

Westward, however, it is differ- 
ent, and it will give you the jitters 
if you are a religious-minded per- 
son. There is one store after another 
with garish neon signs. There are 
several movie theaters with blazing 
marquees. And then there are worse 
places. 

For instance, there is Joe Mazol- 
li’s tavern. Joe is a very nice guy 
and loves his wife and kids and 
goes to church, but he gives fellows 
too much to drink and says it is 
none of his business when he sees 
they are headed for a drunk. 

Then there is Dill’s drugstore, 
with a vulgar display of magazines, 
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not to say obscene. Then there is 
Fancy Dan’s poolroom. I do not 
have anything against pool as such. 
In fact, if the seminary had rated 
us on pool, I would have come out 
with summa cum laude. But Fancy 
Dan’s is a deleterious poolroom, 
because all the wild kids hang out 
there and plot against the citizenry 
and how to undermine the govern- 
ment. 

The way it all adds up, St. Rose 
church is a kind of buffer between 
this unsavory western section and 
the beautiful eastern part. It looks 
as if the Reverend Ferris and his 
congregation are saying to us Cath- 
olics, “Well, if you’re so good, let’s 
see you hold the evil back.” 

And Father Tim Malloy, the pas- 
tor, is just the man who can do it, 
as I will show in due time. 


Tue first parishioner I meet in St. 
Rose’s is Jimmy Smith, aged 13 and 
very well set up. As I swing into 
the driveway at the church in my 
new car, which is a gift from the 
people of my home parish who are 
proud of my priesthood if not of 
me, Jimmy is standing around toss- 
ing a baseball into the air and 
catching it when it comes down, 
and singing at the top of his voice, 
“O Lord, I am not worthy.” I do 
not know whether he really be- 
lieves this. 

When he sees me he stops abrupt- 
ly, as if something very intriguing 
is happening in his life. He spots 
my Roman collar, touches his cap, 
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and gives me the once over while 
I am hoping he will remember that 
the catechism says to love your 
neighbor. 

“Hi, Father,” he says, “are you 
the new priest?” 

“IT am the new assistant, and what 
is your name?” I reply in very 
snappy fashion. 

He tells me, and adds that he has 
a sister Janet and a father and 
mother. I tell him that this is very 
fine, although I do not observe 
anything unusual about it. 

“Do you play baseball, Father?” 
he goes on. “The last priest we had 
here did. His name was Father 
Mellert, and he could hit a mile. 
The kids were nuts about him.” 

I admit cautiously that I have 
been known to be seen with a bat 
in my hand, but I add that I am 
not nearly so talented as Father 
Mellert—who, after all, had once 
tried out for the Yankees before 
remembering about what does it 
profit a man. I say to myself that 
I hope Jimmy Smith and his friends 
will not expect God to send them 
a big-leaguer every time. 

“Father,” says Jimmy at this 
point, “I will get the gang together 
and we'll have a game.” 

“Oe. 1 aay. 

Jimmy then escorts me to the 
door of the parish house, asking 
whom I would rather have on my 
team, Joe DiMaggio or Ted Wil- 
liams, and I reply that I really do 
not know. This seems to disgust 
him not a little, and I realize that 
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I will have to stop being light- 
headed about baseball if 1 am going 
to be of any service to St. Rose 
church. 

Here I am, in the parish only a 
few minutes, and already I am find- 
ing out about things they over- 
looked in the seminary; namely, 
that a good batting eye is a prac- 
tically indispensable part of the 
priesthood. 


Tue way I figure it, adolescence is 
something to be avoided if pos- 
sible. You feel gawky and tired and 
unwanted and ugly, but mostly you 
feel ugly. Then you start getting 
mad at everything. You go to sleep 
to sleep off your madness, but you 
don’t wake up not mad. You're 
madder than ever, and you say 
nasty and mean things, and your 
parents are tempted to beat your 
brains out. 

I am no longer an adolescent, but 
I have to worry about adolescence 
more often than I like. The way 
this happens is that parents get all 
demoralized with their adolescent 
children, and not wishing to batter 
out their brains, they say to them, 
“You march right down to the rec- 
tory and see Father.” It is on ac- 
count of this that your Jimmy 
Smith and I go through his adoles- 
cence together, and it is no fun. 

In fact, it is a good thing that 
Jimmy Smith had a good religious 
background, or by this time he 
would probably be doing time in 
Alcatraz. The way it starts is with 
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Jimmy punching Joe Schmidt’s 
nose. Joe Schmidt never got to play 
on Jimmy’s baseball team because 
he is kind of uncoordinated and is 
always fumbling the ball. Also, he 
couldn’t hit a balloon. But he is a 
very honest and fair kid, so they 
make him umpire, figuring that 
many umpires also make out all 
right in life. 

One day Joe is umpiring, and 
Jimmy Smith comes to bat. Jimmy 
bats in clean-up position. This time 
the game is pretty close, and the 
pitcher gets the count down to 
three balls and two strikes. On the 
next pitch he puts a nice low one 
over the outside corner, and what 
is Joe Schmidt to do but to call it 
a strike, since he is noted for his 
honesty and fairness? Jimmy Smith 
or no Jimmy Smith, he calls strike 
three, the same way they do in the 
big leagues. 

Jimmy turns purple, and yells 
out, “What’s the matter with you, 
Joe, are you blind?” and similar 
derogatory remarks. Then he runs 
behind the plate and takes a swing 
at Joe and gives him a bloody nose. 

One of the fellows says, “Take it 
easy, Jimmy, this is only a practice 
game,” and everybody feels very 
sorry for little Joe because he is 
such a little guy and really a plenty 
good Joe. 

I happen to be walking around 
reading my Office and take my 
eyes up at the Pater Noster just in 
time to see this, and I am more 
than a little surprised. I come over 
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and say, “Jimmy, that is certainly 
very small of you. I’m surprised at 
you. You’ve got to learn how to 
control your temper. I never ex- 
pected anything like that from you. 
Now tell Joe you are sorry.” 

Little Joe is all busted up because 
he feels that he is kind of a pal 
with everybody and when umpir- 
ing would never call them only the 
way he saw them. Jimmy goes over 
and says, “I’m awfully sorry, Joe. 
I lost my head.” 

Little Joe is crying, not because 
it hurt so much but because it has 
been so long since anyone got mad 
at him. And he says, “That’s O. K., 
Jimmy. It didn’t hurt much and 
maybe I was wrong. Maybe it was 
a little outside.” 


But Jimmy, as I learn later, is 
not really sorry. He is angry with 
me, and decides to throw his ac- 
tivity where I will not be in the 
way. He decides he is going to get 
progressive. 


Soon afterward, it is easily de- 
duced that Jimmy Smith and IJ are 
not the pals we used to be. He is 
very quiet when he has to talk to 
me and doesn’t say much at all that 
amounts to anything. In the old 
days he used to ask me what the 
seminary was like and how hard 
was it to be a priest. But now we 
don’t talk about anything impor- 
tant, and Jimmy just answers Yes 
and No and doesn’t seem to care 
to talk to me. In fact it seems it 
would be perfectly O.K. with him 
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if our relations are severed entirely. 

This bothers me a bit but I lay 
it up to his going through a phase, 
although I am not too acquainted 
with phases. Then one day one of 
the Sisters tells me that Jimmy is 
doing very poorly in school. She is 
amazed and doesn’t neglect to men- 
tion that she can’t figure Jimmy 
out. 

One night I decide to go over to 
the Smiths and see the family to 
find out what’s up. Jimmy is there 
and everyone is pretty talkative ex- 
cept him. He just answers Yes and 
No and makes things a bit difh- 
cult. Finally, after Jimmy has glad- 
ly gone to bed, his mother says to 
me, “Father, I didn’t want to men- 
tion it but Jimmy is not acting very 
well lately. He is very stubborn. 
He talks back to me. He isn’t going 
to the sacraments. Frankly, I’m 
worried about him. My husband 
tried to correct him the other night, 
and he said, ‘Well, you’re not very 
good either, the way you come 
home drunk all the time.’ Well, 
my husband felt so bad he went 
out and got awfully drunk.” 

After this I realize that Jimmy is 
pretty universally on the black list. 
The next day I am in the school- 
yard asking hard questions of the 
Ist-graders, like “How much is six 
and nine?” when I see Jimmy com- 
ing out of school by himself. I ask 
him to walk over to the rectory 
with me to get some mail which 
is for the Sisters. I say, “Jimmy, 
how about going to the ball game 
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with me this afternoon?” He says, 
“No, thank you, Father. I would 
rather not,” just like that without 
so much as a reason. 

I say, “What’s the matter, Jim- 
my? We used to be such good 
friends. Have I done something 
to you?” 

He says, “No, Father, you haven't 
done anything, but I wish you 
would leave me alone.” This I do, 
as he has me considerably baffled. 


I rinatty realize that if anybody 
will know what is wrong with 
Jimmy Smith his gang will. I ask 
them. Bill Mallon, a kind of Tieu- 
tenant in the mob, says, “We don’t 
know what’s eating him. He’s not 
the same guy any more. He says 
we're too slow for him, we never 
do anything. I don’t know. I think 
we have fun.” 

I find out that Jimmy has a new 
gang of fellows he is running 
around with. They are a_ pretty 
wild lot. One of them has run 
away from home at various and 
sundry times. He wishes to see the 
world, but so far he has only seen 
about 50 miles of it because the 
cops always pick him up just when 
he is getting started. Another fel- 
low has stolen a car because the 
law is that you must be 16 to drive 
and he has not reached that age 
and thinks that the law would ex- 
cept him if they only knew what 
a phenomenon he is. They are all 
the type that think that about 40 
is long enough for anybody to live 
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and that if you attain that age you 
are an old goat and ought to be 
tethered out to die. 

I make it a point to see Jimmy 
after I have found this out, and I 
come right out and tell him, “Jim- 
my, your head is getting too big 
for your hat. I don’t like the gang 
you are running around with. They 
aren’t good kids and they won’t do 
you any good. The trouble with 
you is that you think you are a big 
shot. You're still young. You'll mess 
up your life if you go on like this.” 

Well, Jimmy is respectful but 
quiet, as he has been for some time 
now. He probably is feeling sorry 
for me because I am misguided like 
most of the other people. I have a 
talk with Father Tim Malloy, and 
he says, “A lot of times you can’t 
go any farther. You can talk to 
someone nicely; you can be hard 
with them; you can do almost any- 
thing, but they won’t change. They 
have to learn the hard way.” 

Next day at Mass, I pray very 
hard for Jimmy. I say, “Lord, Jim- 
my isn’t a bad boy at all. He’s just 
a little proud, maybe like Peter. 
Don’t be too hard on him.” 


F ratty it happens just as I knew 
it would. Judge Connell gives me 
a call one day. Judge Connell is a 
great man. He is the judge in juve- 
nile court and has done a great deal 
of good because he has high prin- 
ciples and believes that religion is 
the best thing there is to make peo- 
ple stay on the straight and narrow. 
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He says that “punishment is just 
the last resort. A lot of times it just 
makes people resent society more.” 
Very often he asks a child who is 
in a jam if he belongs to any 
church, and then he-turns the child 
over to the minister of religion, and 
often as not he is very successful. 
Sometimes he calls in the parents 
and really lays it on the line to 
them. He says, “It’s all your fault 
that you have a child like this. 
What have you ever’ done for your 
children? You never gave them any 
religious training. You never told 
them about God. What do you ex- 
pect? I only wish the law gave me 
the power to send you up the river.” 
When parents are called before 
Judge Connell they feel pretty 
scared because they know he does 
not pull any punches. 

The judge says to me, “This 
young fellow was caught last night 
breaking into a house, with some 
other kids. He seems like a nice 
enough boy, and I don’t want to 
ruin him by doing anything that 
will crush him. His mother tells me 
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that he and yourself are pretty good 
friends. I am going to turn him 
over to you for probation.” And the 
young fellow he is talking about is 
Jimmy. 

Then the judge says to Jimmy, 
“You are a fine-looking boy. You 
have a fine home. You have a won- 
derful religion. Christ was the 
greatest Person that ever lived. He 
was strong and courageous and 
brave. If you want to be like Him, 
be good. It’s a lot manlier than 
being bad. If you ever come into 
this court again, I will have to pun- 
ish you severely.” 

Next, the judge calls in Mr. 
Smith, and says, “I hear that you 
drink. I’m a Catholic just as you 
are. One of the greatest jobs in the 
world is raising children the way 
they should be raised. God has 
given you the care of an immortal 
soul, the most precious thing in the 
world, a soul that will never die. I 
believe that it is more your fault 
than your boy’s that he did this 
thing. Think it over.” 

When I see Jimmy I say, “Well, 
how are you, Jimmy?” 

“Tm O.K., Father. I’m awfully 
sorry for what I did. I didn’t realize 
how serious it was. I wasn’t going 
to take anything in the house, 
honest I wasn’t. I just wanted to 
do something thrilling, I guess. I 
promise I'll never do anything like 
that again. And I'll never go around 
with that gang any more.” 

I believe him, because I know 
that when he sets his heart to some- 
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thing he never changes. I know I 
will never have to be too tough on 
him, and when he reports to me 
every month, as he has to because 
the judge says so, we just talk 
about the Yankees or something 
like that. 


Bort it is still hard to talk to Jim- 
my. He is kind of lost and lonely. 
He does not go back to his old 
gang of fellows. He prefers to be 
alone. The fellows can’t figure out 
what is eating at him. He has 
flights of temper at home just as he 
used to, although he always says 
afterwards he is sorry and promises 
he won't do it again. He isn’t like 
the old Jimmy. He isn’t cheerful 
the way he used to be. I say to him, 
“Jimmy, you ought to get around 
with your old pals,” but he just sort 
of broods around alone, depressed 
and sad. 

He doesn’t go to confession and 
Communion as much as he used to, 
either. He says he just doesn’t get 
much out of praying any more. 
And when I say he ought to keep 
trying anyway, he says Yes, but he 
never does anything about it. 

I am worried about him. His 
mother and dad are worried about 
him. So is his sister Janet. But I 
guess more than anybody, his dad 
is worried, 

I know Mr. Smith is worried, 
because he comes in to see me one 
day and busts down and cries like 
a baby. And if there is anything 
that makes you helpless and sad it 
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is a man crying. He says, “Father, 
I want to stop drinking. I know 
it is my fault as much as Jimmy’s 
that he got into that jam and that 
he is so unhappy now. I wasn’t 
much of an example to him.” This 
is all very true, but I do not men- 
tion the same to Mr. Smith because 
he has enough troubles already. 

Well, I figure this is the most 
promising thing that has ever been 
said, because Mr. Smith says that 
he wants to stop drinking. Before, 
he always said he wouldn’t drink 
too much. 1 ask him why he doesn’t 
see Tom Warden of our parish, 
who had a terrific reputation for 
beating up his wife and kids, for 
waking up the neighbors, and gen- 
eral disorder, and who joined the 
A.A. and became a model of citi- 
zenry. 

I know that Father Tim Malloy 
will be glad that I told him this, 
because Father Tim has said that 
the A. A.’s are the best thing he has 
ever seen for men who drink. Fa- 
ther Tim says, “It’s a great move- 
ment, Bob. They work on the as- 
sumption that a man can’t stop 
drinking by himself. He needs the 
help of God. He has to realize that 
there is something greater than 
himself. When he gets up every 
morning, he prays. He says, ‘God, 
I can’t get through the day with- 
out your help. Just get me through 
this one day.’” 

I say that this is one of the most 
wonderful things I have ever heard, 
and I figure that it wouldn’t be a 
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half bad idea for a lot of people 
to attack life in this way. I think 
there would be a lot less neurotics 
if they would just tell God that 
their problems were too big unless 
He helped them. In fact, I have 
used this idea in the confessional 
from the moment that I heard it. 
I tell the penitents about it. 

Another thing that Father Tim 
tells me is that in order to keep 
from drinking, the men must help 
other fellows who are in the same 
fix. They must go out any time of 
the day or night to talk to a fellow 
who is caught by the habit of drink. 

But most of all, Father Tim tells 
me that in the A.A.’s (which 
stands for Alcoholics Anonymous) 
a man must be on the level with 
his God. To Tom Smith, inasmuch 
as he is a Catholic, this means that 
he must go to confession, which he 
has not done in about ten years. 
Tom Smith does not like to go to 
confession; and he does not realize 
that in this matter there are about 
four or five hundred million peo- 
ple who agree with him—which is 
about how many Catholics there 
are altogether, approximately. 


Tue reason that people do not 
like to go to confession is that it 
is no fun telling your faults to an- 
other person, because this calls for 
considerable humility, and nobody 
except the great saints is especially 
desirous of being humble. But 
when you come out of the confes- 
sional it is certainly worth the small 
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inconvenience, or even great incon- 
venience, inasmuch as the sun is 
shining a lot brighter and_ the 
whole world appears a lot better. 

In fact, with me and with Father 
Tim Malloy and with about every 
other Catholic, confession is one of 
the best things that Christ gave us, 
even if we are not partial to it, be- 
cause most of us get jammed up 
at one time or another with some 
sin that Christ said would put us 
in hell or at least in purgatory, and 
we are morose and downhearted 
and about ten other things, and it 
is indeed very wonderful to stop 
into the church and tell the sin to 
the priest, who forgives it in God’s 
name, and then you are rid of all 
the moroseness and such stuff. Con- 
sider the big results; it is really 
very easy. 

I am the first to agree that it 
would be very nice to just tell your 
sins to God, as some people say 
you ought to do, because God is 
invisible and most of us are such 
spiritual dopes that we are not real- 
ly aware of Him and do not appre- 
ciate His wonderful and awful holi- 
ness. If we did, we would be the 
last to want to confess a sin direct 
to Him, because we would wither 
away with shame and horror at the 
thought of how we had been false 
to Him. I would not wish to stand 
in the presence of infinite perfec- 
tion with a foul little sin on my 
soul. 

Anyhow, the fact is that Catholics 
believe that Christ said to confess 
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to a priest, and that is that, and no 
argument. Christ said to His Apos- 
tles, “Receive the Holy Ghost; 
whose sins you shall forgive they 
are forgiven, and whose sins you 
shall retain they are retained.” That 
left it up to the Apostles to decide 
who is to be forgiven and who is 
not to be forgiven, if any. Now it 
would indeed be very silly for the 
Apostles to forgive the sins of one 
person because they have nice blond 
hair, and not forgive somebody 
else’s because they haven’t. 

The only way the Apostles could 
decide who was to be forgiven was 
to hear the sins and see whether 
the person was sorry for them. The 
Apostles were very logical in this 
matter. I have often thought about 
this thing, and I have never been 
able to figure out just how the 
Apostles could decide which ones 
to forgive without knowing what 
sins were to be forgiven. Therefore 
confession is O.K. with me. 

You might say that Christ want- 
ed confession to be a hard thing 
to do, at least hard enough to prove 
that the person was really sorry, 
and also to show us that sin is a 
horrible thing. And actually He 
really made it very easy for us, be- 
cause the way I look at it, I would 
certainly rather tell my sins to a 
priest, who after all has committed 
some, too, than to try to face the 
sinless Christ Himself and confess 
to Him. 

Anyway, Catholics have been go- 
ing to confession since the time of 
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Christ, which is convincing enough 
for me, and a small price to pay 
for getting rid of some of the whop- 
pers that Christians, along with 
other people, can think up to do 
against God. 

Well, as I was saying before I 
started the sermon, Tom Smith 
comes along to Father Tim Malloy 
and tells him that he is sweating 
plenty about going to confession 
after about ten years, and he is los- 
ing a lot of sleep over it, and also 
he is wondering how the priest is 
going to react to all the whoppers 
which he thought up and did when 
he was on his big benders. 

Father Tim smiles his big smile 
and assures Tom that whichever 
priest hears his confession will be 
only too glad to get such a big 
penitent, and will be thanking God, 
the way it says in the Gospel—that 
there is more joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth than over 
99 just, etc. Finally, after a lot of 
this kind of encouragement, Tom 
casts the die like Caesar when he 
crosses the Rubicon, and he goes 
down to St. Clement’s, where they 
don’t know him, and tells his sins 
and has them forgiven. 


Or course, I never hear anything 
about Tom’s confession from the 
priests at St. Clement’s, although I 
am very friendly with them, be- 
cause the Church will throw the 
book at any priest who would ever 
mention the least thing about what 
he heard in the confessional. They 
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will excommunicate you and so on, 
including that you have to go to 
the Pope himself to get forgiveness 
and be allowed to act as a priest 
again. I am not specially versed in 
the penalties for breaking the seal 
of the confessional, because it is 
about the most terrible sin a priest 
could commit, and therefore I am 
not much interested, having no in- 
tention of doing anything so crazy. 

Well, anyway, Tom Smith goes 
to confession; and this, along with 
the wonderful Christian work of 
the Alcoholics Anonymous, seems 
to do the trick for him. 

The next two Sundays, Tom is at 
the Communion rail to receive our 
Lord and to ask Him to help him. 
So I just keep on praying that 
everything will be O. K. 

Later, I hear that Mr. Smith and 
problem-son Jimmy are being seen 
going fishing very much. They also 
go to several baseball games to- 
gether, because now Mr. Smith is 
a lot ahead of the old days finan- 
cially, since he is no longer trying, 
all by himself, to support all the 
distilleries this side of the Missis- 
sippi. 


I notice some months later, that 
Jimmy is going to Mass almost 
every day, except a couple of days 
when he reaches out and turns the 
alarm off. Besides this, he and his 
gang are making visits to the 
church. They say it helps their 
souls and also their batting eyes. 
Since this is very commendable, I 
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decide to commend Jimmy for it. 

I call him into the house one day, 
and I say, “Jimmy, I am proud of 
you. You have changed so much, 
and I think it is wonderful. I am 
sure that the Lord is pleased with 
you.” 

“Father,” he says, “I’ve been do- 
ing a lot of thinking lately. I sort 
of figure I would like to be a priest, 
just like you are.” 

This floors me. I am amazed no 
end, and I am more amazed that 
he wants to be like me. All I can 
think to say is that I am very well 
pleased indeed and that I will pray 
like anything for him. I then find 
out that he must be going back to 
school now to make up some home- 
work that he had not done, which 
omission I think is not the best 
sign. 

I tell him that he will have to 
learn how to work hard if he wants 
to be a priest, and he will have to 
start having his homework so as to 
get in practice for the prep semi- 
nary; but I am really figuring out 
that he will be wonderful. 








This Struck Me 


ie isasTER had hit the home of my friend. Sure I'd help; be glad to, 
— wanted to. | reached for my checkbook. The balance was pretty small. 
I weighed my desire to help—just as you do so often—against my resources. 
Then (like you) I put the matter out of my mind to be decided later. But 
often the force of example, the reminder of a truth that we know but have 
forgotten, will tilt the balance of our wills, and move us to act. Abbé Armand 
David moved mine. He did it when I picked up his book* about China. 


The Mongols beg unceasingly from strangers. Sambdatchiemda has warned 
me; hence I am on guard, not to find myself destitute later. An old but robust 
man tells us that he has lost all his livestock, is the father of four children, 
in the past few days has had nothing to eat. I do not know whether his story 
is true, but it is enough to arouse our pity; so we make new inroads on our 
few provisions, putting faith in Providence, who does not abandon those who 
give to the poor. To be sure, subsequently, we are to find such an abundance 
of game on the road that, without loss of time, I am able to kill as many rook 
partridges and hares as we need to make our provisions last through the 15 
days that remain of our expedition. 

* Abbé David’s Diary (1949: Harvard U. Press. Translated from the French). 





For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 
paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 


Answers to Baseball Quiz 


(On Page 89.) 





1. Homer. 9. Plate, or platter. 17. Pop up. 

Error. 10. Coach. 18. Bleachers. 

. A run. 11. Diamond, 19. Dugouts, 

Single. 12. Bats. 20. Liners. 

. Double. 13. Mound. 21. Spike. 

Slide. 14. Catcher. 22. Masks. 

Fly. 15. Bull pen. 23. Ball. 

8. Batter, 16. Foul. 24. Pitcher. 
25. Fumble. 
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Whether you live in Decorah or in Dallas, in Centerville 
or in the Bronx, the chances are that a flick of the dial will 
bring you a radio program of the Rosary. 
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In our dubious times, there is one heartening omen. 
Americans, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, are making 
their radios the means of prayers for peace. 
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In this copy of the Catholic Digest appears the second of 
a series of three meditations on the Rosary. Quite appro 
priately they were written by one who, singly, has done 
more to bless the radio than anyone. And for the millions 
who participate in radio programs of the Rosary, this and 
all of the series of Msgr. Fulton Sheen’s meditations on 
The Fifteen Mysteries are now incorporated in a single 
pamphlet. If you write for your copies now, they will be 
mailed at once. Simply request The Fifteen Mysteries by 
Msgr. Fulton Sheen, and send your name and address with 
10 cents to cover costs of handling to the Catholic Digest, 
41 E. 8th St., St. Paul 2, Minnesota. Should you like more 
copies for your friends, send $4 for 50, $7 for 100. 
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